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BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged—Cowrenr. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Letters from the West.—No. XI. 
THE BACKWOODSMEN. 


It is but a few years since the immense tract of country watered by 
the Ohio and Mississippi, began to attraet the attention of our country- 
men. The French had long before formed settlements on the Missis- 
sippi and the Wabash, and on the Northern Lakes, but these insulated 
situations were so much exposed to Indian hostility, and the dispositions 
of the inhabitants were so uncongenial with the habits of our people, 
that they were visited first only by a few enterprising traders. As the 
country became better known, report spoke goldenly of its fertility, and 
a casual reference to the maps was sufficient to show the great commer- 
cial advantages to be derived from the numerous and valuable streams 
which intersect it in every direction. But there were many obstacles 
to its settlement. From a period shortly after the Revolution to the 
time of the embargo in 1807 there was no reason to induce any class 
of citizens in the United States to emigrate. All were fully and pro- 
fitably employed at home. ‘The sanguinary wars which spread deso- 
lation throughout the European continent, not only opened markets for 
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all of our surplus produce, but made us the carriers of other nations. 
Never did American enterprise shine more conspicuously than in the 
improvement of these advantages. The art of ship-building was brought 
to a perfection unknown in any other country, our flag floated in every 
part of the world; there was no adventure however novel or hazard- 
ous which our merchants did not attempt, and our sailors displayed on 
every occasion the skill and boldness which has since made them con- 
spicuous in the annals of naval warfare. Happily too, those enterprises 
were generally successful. The consequence was, that every man en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits found sufficient employment for his capi- 
tal; while the labouring classes received high wages, and the farmer had 
always a ready market and an ample price for his produce. The flou- 
rishing state of commerce and agriculture diffused life and spirit into 
every rank and department of society. There was scarcely such a 
thing known as a man labouring merely to support his family; no one 
was satisfied unless he was growing rich, and few were disappointed ex- 
cept by their own improvidence. It would be useless to point out the 
great statesmen and lawyers who have attained their present eminence 
from an obscure origin, or the wealthy merchants, farmers, and me- 
chanics who from the most abject poverty have risen to opulence. Our 
country is full of such examples; and they stand as monuments of those 
happy days when industry was not only a sure, but a rapid, guide to 
wealth. 

Under such circumstances, few persons were-disposed to emigrate to 
a new country; and although some were tempted by the great prospects 
of gain which the fertile regions in the West were said to offer, many 
were discouraged by the unsettled state of the country, its reputed un- 
healthiness, and the vicinity of the Indian tribes. 

To Europeans this part of America offered no attractions. It was 
too remote, too insulated, too barbarous, and too entirely uncongenial 
with all their habits, tastes, and feelings. 

The first settlers of this country, therefore, were men whose object 
was not gain, but who appeared to have been allured by the very diffi- 
culties which discouraged others. ‘They were hardy, enterprising men, 
fond of change and familiar with fatigue; who seem to have thought 
with Fitz James 


sueseaninieaetn “If a path be dangerous known, 
“The danger’s self is lure alone.” 


Col. Boon, the chief of these, and the first white inhabitant of Ken- 
tucky died lately. His name deserves to be recorded, not only on ac- 
count of his dauntless courage and eccentric habits, but because his 
life and achievements present a glowing picture of the sufferings of 
those who subdued the western forests. He stands forward too, as a 
prominent individual of a class peculiar to the United States. The 
American who takes a retrospective view of the early history of his coun- 
try, must regard with admiration the sturdy woodsman, who, as the pio- 
neer of civilization, first laid the axe to the tree, and made smooth the 
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road for others; but he will find him an isolated being, professing tastes 
and habits of his own, and voluntarily supporting incredible hardship, 
peril, and privation, without the usual incentives or the ordinary rewards 
of courage. 

In the year 1769, Daniel Boon, a respectable farmer of North Caro- 
lina was led by a restless migratory spirit into the forests of Kentucky, 
then an extensive wilderness, inhabited by numberless savage tribes, and 
as yet unexplored by civilized man. Passing the Alleghany Ridge, 
whose hideous precipices alone might have repelled a less determined 
band,—guided only by the stars, depending on game for subsistence, 
and on their own vigilance and prowess for protection, Boon with five 
adventurous companions, plunged into the boundless contiguity of shade, 
and boldly cut the tie which bound them to society. The mariner, when 
he looks abroad upon the vast interminable waste, may feel a depress- 
ing, yet awful and sublime sense of danger and solitude; but he has the 
consolation of knowing that if the solitude of the ocean be hopeless, 
its dangers are few and easily surmounted; they exist rather in idea than 
in reality. Boon and his companions could have no such animating re- 
flections. Ina country called the ‘‘ Bloody Ground” from the exter- 
minating character of its conflicts—among savage tribes continually at 
war with each other, and agreeing in nothing but their deadly enmity to 
the whites—cut off from society—with scanty means of defence, and 
no hope of retreat—we scarcely know whether to extol the courage, or 
censure the rashness of this gallant little party. They continued in 
Kentucky until the year 1775, leading a wandering life, employed chiefly 
in exploring the country, and frequently engaged in conflicts with the 
Indians. In 1775 Boon erected a fort at a Salt Lick, on the Ken- 
tucky River, where the town of Boonsborough now stands, which was 
called Fort Boonsborough, and to which he removed his family in the 
same year: ‘* My wife and daughters,”’ says he, in his Journal, “‘ bein 
the first white women that ever stood on the banks of the Kentucky 
River.”” Here he was joined by five families from North Carolina, 
and forty men from Powell’s Valley. During the years 1775—6-7, 
Fort Boonsborough was frequently attacked by the Indians, and several 
severe engagements took place, in which the savages were always re- 
pulsed. 

Boon’s settlement began now to exhibit something like a permanent 
residence of civilized men. The forest was levelled around the Fort; 
fields were enclosed and cultivated, and rustic labours were mingled with 
the business of war, and the sports of the chace. Their numbers were 
now sufficient in general, to prevent surprise, and in case of danger the 
fortress offered a secure retreat. Nevertheless in January 1778, while 
Boon was engaged with a party of 27 men in making salt at the Blue 
Tick, they were surprised and taken by a large body of Indians, who 
were on their way to attack the fort, and conveyed to Chilicothe on the 
Little Miami, then a considerable Indian town. In the month of March 
following, Boon was carried, with ten of his men to Detroit, where the 
party was well treated by the British Governor, Hamilton, as indeed 
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they had hitherto been by the Indians, agreeably to a stipulation made 
at the time of their capture. ‘The gallant bearing of Boon, and his 
skill in hunting, had, by this time, endeared him to the Indians, so that 
although the British officers offered a hundred pounds sterling for him 
with the intention of setting him at liberty, they would not sell him; nor 
would they allow him to remain a prisoner with his companions at De- 
troit, but took him back with them to Chilicothe. ‘‘ Here,” says his 
Journal, ‘‘ I was adopted into the family of a chief as a son, which is 
their custom, and permitted to hunt and spend my time as I pleased. In 
June following they took me to Sciota salt springs, where we continued 
making salt for ten days. On our return to Old Chilicothe, [ was 
alarmed to see four hundred and fifty Indians, the choicest of their war- 
riors, painted and armed in a fearful manner, and ready as I found to 
march against Boonsborough. I now determined to make my escape 
the first opportunity; there was no time to be lost. On the 16th, before 
sunrise, I got off in the most secret manner, and on the 20th arrived at 
Boonsborough, a distance of 160 miles, travelling which I had but one 
meal. I found our fort in a bad state; all hands were engaged ear- 
nestly in repairing and fortifying it in the best manner possible for the 
impending blow of the enemy, whose arrival was expected daily. Some 
time previous to my capture, a re-enforcement of forty-five men arrived 
from North Carolina, and Col. Brown with one hundred men from Vir- 
ginia, and notwithstanding we had lost some in killed, and others wound- 
ed, we considered ourselves pretty strong, and determined to brave all 
dangers. We were in waiting for the enemy, when we got information 
that they had postponed their march two weeks, in consequence of my 
escape from them. In the mean time we had several skirmishes with 
small parties of the Indians, On the 8th of August, however, the fe- 
rocious Indian army arrived, four hundred and forty four in number, un- 
der the command of captain Duquesne, eleven other Frenchmen, and 
some of their own chiefs, and marched up within view of the fort with 
British and French colours flying. They halted and despatched a sum- 
mons to me in his Britannic majesty’s name to surrender the fort. To 
this I returned for answer that 1 wanted two days to consider on it, 
which was granted.” 

‘¢ It was now a critical time with us. We were a small number in 
the garrison,—a powerful, cruel, and savage army before our stockaded 
fort, whose appearance proclaimed inevitable death, and even this was 
preferable to captivity. It was soon unanimously determined, that we 
would maintain our garrison, nor yield it short of death. We imme- 
diately began to collect what of our horses and cattle we could and bring 
them through the posterns nto the fort. On the evening of the 9th., 
I returned answer, that we were determined to defend our fort while a 
man was living. ‘‘ Now,” said I to their commanding officer, who stoed 
attentively hearing my sentiments, “ we laugh at all your formidable pre- 
parations, but thank you for giving us notice and time to prepare; your 
efforts will not prevail; our gates shall even deny you admittance.” 
Whether this answer affected their courage or not, [ cannot tell, but 
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contrary to our expectations, they formed a scheme to deceive us, de- 
claring it was their orders from Governor Hamilton to take us captives; 
but if nine of us would come out and treat with them, they would with- 
draw their forces, and return home peaceably. The sound of this pro- 
position was grateful to our ears, and we agreed to the proposal.” 

“< We held the treaty within sixty yards of the garrison, fearing that 
treachery was at the bottom of this manceuvre; the articles were for- 
mally agreed to and signed; and the Indians told us it was customary 
with them on such occasions for two Indians to shake hands with every 
white man in the treaty, as an evidence of entire friendship; we agreed 
to this also, but were soon convinced they were determined to take us 
prisoners. ‘They immediately grappled with us, and although surround- 
ed by hundreds of savages we extricated ourselves from them and got 
into the garrison all safe, one man excepted, who was wounded. A fu- 
rious attack was now made on us from all sides, and a constant heavy 
fire continued between us day and night for nine days, during which they 
attempted to undermine our fort—we began a countermine which they 
discovered, and, in consequence, quitted this project. ‘They now began 
to be convinced that neither their stratagems nor superior force was 
likely to overcome us, and on the 20th of August, they raised the siege 
and departed.”’ 

You must excuse this long extract, which I think highly interesting 
from the evidence it affords of the heroic character of our woodsmen. 
Boon was the chief of these—the very prince of hunters. If many of 
the heroes of Greece and Rome derived immortal fame from a sin- 
gle act of heroism, how much more does Boon deserve it whose whole 
life presents a series of adventures of the same character as those which 
I have related. Nor did he suffer and conquer alone. His wife ac- 
companied him to the wilderness and shared his dangers. During his 
captivity, under a belief that he had fallen a sacrifice to the ferocity of 
the savage foe, she returned with her family to her father’s house in 
North Carolina, braving the toil and perils of a journey through a wil- 
derness of immeasurable extent and gloom. She remained there until 
after the siege, when Boon escorted her back to Boonsborough. 

Another incident which occurred here is not only deeply interesting in 
itself, but is highly illustrative of the suffering of the first settlers. Among 
the adventurers whom Boon described as having re-enforced his little co- 
lony, was a young gentleman named Smith, who had been a major in the 
militia of Virginia, and possessed a full share of the gallantry and noble 
spirit of his native state. In the absence of Boon, he was chosen on 
account of his military rank and talents to command the rude citadel 
which contained all the wealth of this patriarchal band,—their wives, 
their children, and their herds. It held also an object particularly dear 
to this young soldier—a lady, the daughter of one of the settlers, to 
whom he had pledged his affections. It came to pass, upon a certain 
day, when the siege was over, tranquillity restored, and the employments 
of husbandry resumed, that this young lady with a female companion, 
strolled out, as young ladies in love are very apt to do, along the banks 
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of the Kentucky river. Having rambled about for some time, they 
espied a canoe lying at the shore, and in a frolic stepped into it with the 
determination of visiting a neighbour on the opposite bank, It seems 
that they were not so well skilled in navigation as the Lady of the Lake, 
who -‘ paddled her own canoe” very dexterously—for instead of gliding 
to the point of destination, they were whirled about by the stream, and 
at length thrown on a sand bar, from which they were obliged to wade 
to the shore. Full of the mirth excited by their wild adventure, they 
hastily arranged their dresses, and were proceeding to climb the bank, 
when three Indians, rushing from a neighbouring covert, seized the fair 
wanderers, and forced them away. Their savage captors, evincing no 
sympathy for their distress, nor allowing them time for rest or reflection, 
hurried them along during the whole day by rugged and thorny paths. 
Their shoes were worn off by the rocks, their clothes torn, and their 
feet and limbs lacerated, and stained with blood. 'To heighten their 
misery, one of the savages {began to make love to Miss , (the 
intended, of Major S.) and while goading her along with a pointed 
stick, promised in recompense of her sufferings to make her his squaw. 
This at once roused all the energies of her mind, and called its powers 
into action. In the hope that her friends would soon pursue them, she 
broke the twigs as she passed along, and delayed the party as much as 
possible by tardy and blundering steps.—But why dwell on the heartless 
and unmanly cruelty of these savages? —The day and the night passed— 
and another day of agony had nearly rolled over the heads of these af- 
flicted females, when their conductors halted to cook a wild repast of 
buffalo meat. 

The ladies were soon missed from the garrison. The natural cou- 
rage and sagacity of Smith, now heightened by love, gave him the wings 
of the wind and the fierceness of the tiger. ‘The light traces of female 
feet led him to the place of embarkation,—the canoe was traced to the 
opposite shore,—the deep print of the moccasin in the sand told the 
rest—and the agonized Smith accompanied:by a few of his best woods- 
men pursued ‘ the spoil encumbered foe.”” The track once discovered, 
they kept it with that unerring sagacity so peculiar to our hunters—the 
bended grass, the disentangled briars, and the compressed shrub, af- 
fording the only, but to them the certain indications, of the route of the 
enemy. When they had sufficiently ascertained the general course of 
the retreat of the Indians, Smith quitted the trace, assuring his com- 
panions that they would fall in with them at the pass of a certain stream 
ahead, for which he now struck a direct course—thus gaining on the foe, 
who had taken the most difficult paths. Arrived at the stream, they 
traced its course until they discovered the water newly thrown upon the 
rocks. Smith leaving his party, now crept forward upon his hands and 
feet until he discovered one of the savages seated by a fire, and with a 
deliberate aim shot him through the heart. 'The women rushed towards 
their deliverer, and recognizing Smith, clung to him in the transports of 
newly awakened joy and gratitude—while a second Indian sprung to- 
wards him with his tomahawk. Smith disengaging himself from the 
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ladies, aimed a blow at his antagonist with his rifle, which the savage 
avoided by springing aside, but at the same moment the latter rcceived 
a mortal wound from another hand. The other, and only remaining In- 
dian fell in attempting to escape. Smith, with his interesting charge re- 
turned in triumph to the fort, where his gallantry, no doubt, was repaid 
by the sweetest of all rewards. 

This romantic little story, which is all true, I have taken from the 
* Western Review,” published at Lexington; but in abridging it I have 
not been able to retain the beauties which embellished the original reci- 
tal. From the initial affixed to it in that work, I presume that it is 
from the pen of a gentleman who has enriched the literature of the West 
with much curious and authentic information on the subject of Indian 
antiquities. 

As I have made this a gossipping letter, I will relate another anec- 
dote—a most wonderful one indeed, but which I believe has never ap- 
peared in print. I have collected it from the traditions of the country, 
and have had it attested by a number of living and credible witnesses, 
who were acquainted with all the facts. 

Many years ago, two men named Harpe appeared in Kentucky spread- 
ing death and terror wherever they went. Little else was known of 
them, but that they passed for brothers, and came from the borders of 
Virginia They had three women with them, who were treated as their 
wives, and several children, with whom they traversed the thinly settled 
parts of Virginia into Kentucky, marking their course with blood. 
Neither avarice, want, nor any of the usual inducements to the commis- 
sion of erime, seemed to govern their conduct. A savage thirst for 
blood—a deep-rooted enmity against human nature, could alone be dis- 
covered in their actions. ‘They murdered every defenceless being who 
fell in their way, without distinction of age, sex, or colour. In the night 
they stole secretly to the cabin, slaughtered its inhabitants, and burned 
their dwellings—while the farmer who left his house by day, returned at 
night to witness the dying agonies of his wife and children, and the 
conflagration of his possessions. Plunder, as I have said, was not their 
object; they took only what would have been freely given to them, and no 
more than what was necessary to supply the immediate wants of nature; 
they destroyed without having suffered injury, and without the prospect 
of benefit. A negro boy riding to a mill, with a bag of corn, was 
seized by them, and his brains dashed out against a tree, but the horse 
which he rode, and the grain that he carried, were left unmolested. It 
seems incredible that such atrocities could have been often repeated in 
a country famed for the hardihood and gallantry of its people; but that 
part of Kentucky which was the scene of these enormities, was then al- 
most a wilderness, and the vigilance of the Harpes for a time ensured 
impunity. Mounted on fine horses they plunged into the forest, eluded 
pursuit by frequently changing their course, and appeared unexpectedly 
to perpetrate new horrors, at points distant from those where they were 
supposed to lurk. On these occasions, they sometimes left their wives 
and children behind them; and it is a fact honourable to the community, 
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that vengeance for these bloody deeds, was not wreaked on the helpless, 
but in some degree guilty, companions of the perpetrators. Justice, 
however, was not long delayed. A man named Leiper, in revenge for 
a murder committed on Mrs. Stegal, the wife of a neighbour, pursued 
and discovered the assassins. ‘The Harpes hz 1only time to mount their 
horses and fly in different directions. Accident aided the pursuers. One 
of the Harpes was a large, the other a small man; the first usually rode 
a strong powerful horse, the other a fleet, but much smaller animal, and 
in the hurry of the flight they had exchanged horses. ‘The chase was 
long and kot; the smaller Harpe escaped by the superior powers of his 
horse, but the less nervous animal who bore his brother, being overbur- 
thened, began to fail at the end of about thirty miles. Still the mis- 
creant pressed forward; for although none of his pursuers were near 
but Leiper, who had outridden his companions, he was unwilling to risk 
a combat with a man as strong, and perhaps bolder than himself, and 
who was animated with a noble spirit of indignation against a shocking 
and unmanly outrage. At length in leaping a ravine, Harpe’s horse 
sprained a limb, and Leiper, as the phrase is, gathered him. (1. e. over- 
took him.) Both were armed with rifles. Leiper fired and wounded 
Harpe through the body; the latter, turning in his saddle, levelled his 
piece, which missed fire, and he dashed it to the ground, swearing that 
it was the first time it had ever failed him. He then drew a tomahawk, 
and waited the approach of Leiper, who, nothing daunted, unsheathed 
his long hunting knife and rushed upon his desperate foe, grappled with 
him, dashed him to the ground, and wrested his only remaining weapon 
from his grasp. The prostrate wretch, exhausted with the loss of blood, 
conquered, but unsubdued in spirit, now lay passive at the feet of his ad- 
versary. Expecting every moment the arrival of the rest of his pur- 
suers, he inquired if Stegal was of the party, and being answered in the 
affirmative, he exclaimed, ‘‘ then I ama dead man.”? ‘“ That would 
make no difference,’”’ replied Leiper, calmly, “‘ you must die at an 

rate,—I do not wish to kill you myself, but if nobody else will do it, I 
must.’? He then questioned him as to the motives of his late atrocities. 
The murderer attempted not to palliate or deny them, and confessed 
that he had been actuated by no inducement but a settled hatred of his 
species, whom he said he had sworn to destroy without distinction, for 
some fancied injury. He expressed no regret for any of his bloody deeds, 
except that which he confessed he had committed upon one of his own 
children. ‘ It cried,” said he, ‘ and I killed it,—I had always told the 
women, I would have no crying about me!”” He acknowledged that he 
had amassed large sums of money, and described the place of conceal- 
ment, but as none was ever discovered, it is presumed that he did not 
declare the truth. Leiper had fired several times at Harpe during the 
chase, and wounded him; and when the latter was asked why, when he 
found Leiper pursuing him alone, he did not dismount and fake a tree, 
from behind which he could have shot him, he replied, that he did not 
suppose there was a horse in the country equal to the one which he rode, 
and that he was confident of making hisescape. He thought, also, that 
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the pursuit would be less eager so long as he abstained from shedding 
the blood of any of his pursuers. On the arrival of the rest of the party 
they despatched the wretch; who died, as he had lived, in remorseless 
guilt. His head was severed from his body, and placed in the fork of 
a tree, where it long remained a revolting object of horror. The spot 
is still called Harpe’s Head, and a public road which passes it is called 
the Harpe’s Head Road. ‘The chace commenced near the Highland 
Lick in Union (then Henderson) county, and ended a short distance 
from Greenville in Muhlenburgh county. The distance between these 
two points on a straight line is from thirty to forty miles. 

The other Harpe made his way to the neighbourhood, I think, of 
Natchez, where he joined a band of robbers, headed by a man named 
Miller, whose villanies were so notorious that a reward was offered for 
his head. Harpe took an opportunity, when the rest of his companions 
were absent, to slay Miller, and putting his head in a bag, he carried it 
forward and claimed the reward. The claim was admitted, the head of 
Miller was recognized,—but so also was the face of Harpe, who was 
arrested and executed. 


In collecting oral testimony with regard to circumstances long past, a 


considerable variety will often be found in the statements of different per- 
sons. In this case I have found none except as to the fact of the two 
Harpes having exchanged horses. A day or two before the fatal denoue- 
ment, they had murdered a gentleman named Love, and had taken his 
horse, a remarkably fine animal, which “‘ Big Harpe” undoubtedly rode 
when he was overtaken. It is said that “ Little Harpe” escaped on 
foot, and not on his brother’s horse. 

After Harpe’s death the women came in, and claimed protection. 
Two of them were the wives of the larger Harpe, the other one, of his 
brother. The latter was a decent female, of delicate prepossessing ap- 
pearance, who stated that she had married her husband without any 
knowledge of his real character, shortly before they set out for the 
west—that she was so much shocked at the first murder which they com- 
mitted that she attempted to escape from them, but was prevented, and 
that she had since made similar attempts. She immediately wrote to 
her father in Virginia, who came for her and took her home. The 
other women were in no way remarkable. They afterwards married in 
Muhlenburgh county. 

These horrid events will sound like fietion to your ears, when told as 
having happened in any part of the United States, so foreign are they 
from the generosity of the American character, the happy security of 
our eonstitutions, and the moral habits of our people. But it is to be 
recollected, that they happened twenty years ago, in frontier settlements, 
far distant from the civilized parts of our country. The principal scene 
of Harpe’s atrocities and of his death, was in that part of Kentucky 
which hes south of Green River, a vast wilderness, then known by the 
general name of the Green River country, and containing a few small and 
thinly scattered settlements, the more dense population of the state be- 
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ing at that time in its northern and eastern sections. ‘The Ladians stiff 
possessed the country to the south and west. That enormities should 
sometimes be practised at these distant spots, cannot be a matter of sur- 
prise; the only wonder is that they were so few. ‘The first settlers 
were a hardy and an honest people, but they were too few in number, 
and too widely spread, to be able to create or enforce wholesome civil 
restraints. Desperadoes flying from justice, or seeking a secure theatre 
for the perpetration of crime, might frequently escape discovery, and 
as often elude or openly defy the arm of justice. 

This is a rambling letter; but as my object is merely to present facts 
from which I shall deduce some speculations hereafter, on the character 
of the good people among whom I have been sojourning, you must ex- 
cuse me if I neglect order for usefulness. 


A eI 


HISTORY OF THE GARDEN OF PLANTS. 
(Continued from our last.) 


In a recent number we presented an Historical Sketch of the Parisian 
Museum of Natural History, from its foundation under Louis XIII., 
until towards the termination of last century. The taste for the study 
of this branch of science has so rapidly increased of late years, that we 
shall deem no apology necessary for a somewhat lengthy* article, con- 
taining a farther analysis of the volumes of M. Deleuze, and such ob- 
servations as we may deem it necessary to make upon them. We shall, 
in the first place, however, with a view to exhibit at a single glance the 
immensely increased extent of our knowledge of nature within these few 
years, present the numerical amount of species in each of the great di- 
visions of the animal kingdom, taken at three different periods within 
the memory of the existing generation. We do not, of course, pretend 
to perfect accuracy in such a calculation; but the general results may be 
relied upon, as closely approximating to the truth. 

In the year 1766, naturalists seem to have been well acquainted with 
only about 230 species of viviparous animals, among which were included 
such as are aquatic; 946 birds; 292 amphibious animals, and reptiles; 
404 fishes; 3060 insects, and 1205 vermes or worms. 

Rather more than 20 years after the above period, Gmelin published 
the 13th edition of the Systema Natura, an ill-digested compilation, it 
is true; but as Cuvier has observed, ‘‘ necessaire comme la seule table 
un peu complete de ce qui a été fait jusques vers 1790.” It contains 
descriptions of 557 quadrupeds, and other mammiferous animals; 2686 
birds; 366 species of the amphibious class; 889 fishes; 10,896 insects, 
and 4036 worms. In this last division, it may be observed, that both 


* As this Americanism has found its way to England, we hope our writers 
will quietly relinquish it O. O. 
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Linnzus and Gmelin included the molluscous and testaceous animals, of 
which later writers have formed a separate class. 

It is not so easy to estimate the known amount of the animal kingdom 
at the present day, because vast additions have been made in all its de- 
partments since the publication of the last General System of Zoology; 
of these additions the more recent are as yet undescribed; or at least 
unpublished; others form the subject of memoirs and monographs in the 
transactions of numerous learned societies throughout Europe; or, (re- 
novare dolorem,) have contributed to increase the confused labours of a 
few unsettled and partial systematists, whose works are already useless, 
and will soon be forgotten. The following statement, however, will 
probably afford a tolerably accurate idea of the amount of the animal king- 
dom, as at present known. Quadrupeds, or mammiferous land animals, 
above 500; birds, according to Temminck, about 5000. Reptiles, 
600; fishes, 3000; molluscous animals and shells, forming part of the 
vermes of the preceding enumerations, 8000. Insects, about 25,000. 
Vermes properly so called, zoophytical animals, &c., forming the re- 
mainder of the class called vermes by the older writers, 4000. 

The preceding statements show an increase in the amount of Zoologi- 
cal objects, from 6137 species, to at least 46,100 species, within little 
more than 50 years. There can be no stronger or more conclusive 
proof than this, of the rapid progress, and successful cultivation, of na- 
tural history in recent times. Now this great increase of knowledge 
has been owing, no doubt, in a great degree, to the liberal establishment 
and judicious administration of public ~ sencioed a subject which brings 
us we in contact with our friend M. Royer, and the Garden of Plants, 

o foreign animals had for some years been added to the menagerie, 
and if we except the lions which had produced young, and the elephants 
from Holland, it contained few that were of much value. Several were 
said to exist in London, which the owner, Mr. Penbrock, wished to 
dispose of, and in July, 1800, M. Chaptal, then Minister of the Interior, 
sent M. Delaunay to England on this errand. He purchased a male 
and female tiger, a male and female lynx, a mandrill, a leopard, a pan- 
ther, a hyena, and a number of birds. For these he paid 17,500 francs. 
Sir Joseph Banks took the opportunity of presenting to the Museum se- 
veral curious plants. At this period all the parts of the establishment 
were conducted with equal judgment and zeal, because each was confided 
to a separate chief, and its progressive movement was no longer re- 
tarded. 

Nevertheless, in October, 1800, professors had reason to apprehend 
its ruin, from a measure which the minister of the interior, brother of 
the first consul, wished to extend to this, in common with other public 
institutions, viz. That of appointing, under the title of accountable ad- 
ministrator, a director-general, or intendant, charged with the general 
administration, and the correspondence with the government, thus re- 
ducing the officers of the Museum to the simple function of delivering 
leetures and preserving the collections. 

The professors made the strongest representations to the minister on 
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this subject; they proved that each part of the establishment required a 
separate director; that the administration was essentially linked with the 
instruction; that intendants were always inclined to favour particular 
branches; and that they could not be acquainted with all the parts of so 
vast a whole; that all those intrusted with the direction of the Garden, 
except Guy de la Brosse, Dufay, and Fagon, who were, in fact, its 
founders, had neglected it, and that several had checked its progress; 
that Buffon, the only person who had since taken pride in the institu- 
tion, and employed his credit for its advancement, had felt the necessity 
of a different system; that Daubenton upon principle had refused the title 
of perpetual director, offered him by his colleagues through respect for 
his age, and gratitude for his services; that since the new organization 
the general order had not been an instant troubled, notwithstanding the 
vicissitudes of politics, and the public misfortunes; that the Museum be- 
ing immediately dependant on the minister, it was sufficient that an account 
should be rendered by the annual director, and that no extraordinary ex- 
penditure should be made without permission; that the place of intendant, 
given at first to some person distinguished in the natural sciences, might 
at length be bestowed on a man destitute of any just idea of their utility ; 
that the funds destined for the Museum might be converted to other uses; 
that the professors would be placed in a state of subordination, which 
would damp their zeal, and paralyse their efforts; and that some amongst 
them, who held eminent posts under government, could no longer preserve 
their chairs, when subjected to the control of a perpetual chief. Happily 
nothing was determined until M. Chaptal became minister of the inte- 
rior, and he succeeded in persuading the first consul to yield to the re- 
presentations of the professors. 

The steady progress, and harmonious concurrence of all parts of the 
Museum, demonstrate the utility of the present form of administration; 
and it is to be hoped that the project of concentrating an authority which 
has no connexion with politics, will not again be brought forward under 
the existing government. At its foundation the Garden was of so small 
an extent, that a single person sufficed for its administration and improve- 
ment; and at that time, though botany, anatomy, and chemistry only were 
taught, with a view to medicine, it was often necessary to solicit the 
favour of the court. Its funds are now fixed by the budget, and it is for 
the administrators to consider how they may be the most usefully em- 
ployed. Each proposes improvements in his own department, and 
all unite to justify the confidence of the government, and to ensure the 
prosperity of an establishment, the glory of whichis their common pro- 
perty; a succeeding professor may present a science under a different form, 
but the administrative assembly is constantly animated by the same spirit: 
its progress is more or less rapid according to circumstances; but its mo- 
tion is never retrograde, being always directed towards the same end. 
The ministry of M. Chaptal was of great advantage to the Museum. 

We must here speak of an enterprise which more than any other con- 
tributed to spread the fame of the establishment, and to diffuse the know- 
ledge of whieh it ts the source, viz. the publication of the annals, for the 
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conception and execution of which a tribute should be paid to the memory 
of Fourcroy. When this learned man saw the Museum fixed upon a 
stable basis, he persuaded his colleagues to unite in publishing their ob- 
servations, with a design principally to make known the riches of the 
collections. The proposal being adopted by the professors, they deter- 
mined on publishing ten sheets every month, with five or six engravings, 
executed by the ablest artists, under the inspection of M. Vanspaendock. 
The first volume, consisting of six numbers, was published in 1802, and 
the work immediately acquired a reputation which it has constantly sus- 
tained. To the twentieth volume it bore the title of Annals of the Mu- 
seum, and has since been continued under that of Memoirs: it now forms 
twenty-six quarto volumes. Communications from foreign and other 
Naturalists, not connected with the Museum, are occasionally admitted. 

About this period, the superb collection of minerals, formed in Paris 
by a German named Weiss, was offered for sale, and purchased by the 
Government. In a report upon it by the council of mines, it was valued 
at 150,000 francs. ‘The same year, (1802,) M. Geoffroy presented to 
the Cabinet a collection of objects in Natural History, formed during a 
four year’s residence in Egypt, in which were found several of the sacred 
animals preserved for thousands of years in the tombs of Thebes and 
Memphis. It was on this occasion that the true Ibis of the ancient 
Egyptians was ascertained. Previous to the researches of MM. Cuvier 
and Savigny, the Senegal species, or Tatalus Ibis, was looked upon as 
the sacred bird. It is not even found in Egypt. The sacred Ibis may 
be seen in the fine ornithological collection of the Edinburgh Museum. 

About the same time the French Cabinet was greatly enriched by some 
very precious geological collections. ‘The Emperor Napoleon presented 
that of fossil fishes obtained from the Count Gazola, that offered him by 
the city of Verona, and that of Corsican rocks, received from M. Bar- 
ral, an officer of the island; these fill one of the largest rooms of the 
Cabinet. 

The anatomical preparations were continued with such activity, that in 
1805 one hundred and one quadrupeds, five hundred birds, and as many 
reptiles and fishes, were placed in the Cabinet. The male elephant from 
Holland having died the preceding year, M. Cuvier undertook its dissec- 
tion assisted by his pupils in zoology and anatomy, and by the painter 
Marrechal. Since that period two other elephants have died in the Me- 
nagerie, so that the anatomy of that animal is now as well known as that 
of the horse. 

In the year 1804, the Museum was enriched by the most considerable 
accession in Zoology and Botany that it had ever received. In the be- 
ginning of 1800, the Institute had proposed to the first Consul, to send 
two vessels to Australasia, for the purposes of discovery in geography 
and the natural sciences. The project was embraced, and twenty-three 
persons were named by the Institute and the Museum to accompany the 
Expedition. The two ships, the Geographer and the Naturalist, the first 
commanded by Captain Baudin, and the second by Captain Hamelin, 
sailed from Havre on the 19th of October, 1800. ‘Thev touched at the 
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Isle of France, where the greater part of the persons embarked with 
scientific views remained—reconnoitred the western shore of New Hol- 
land, repaired to Timor, where they lay six weeks. They then revisited 
the same coast, made the circuit of Van Dieman’s Land, and steering 
northwards to Port Jackson, lay by in that harbour for five months: 
thence they resumed their course to Timor, by Bass’ Straits, and re- 
turning to France, entered the port of Lorient on the 25th of March, 
1804. 

Of the five Zoologists who went out in this expedition, two remained 
in the Isle of France, and two, Maugé and Levillain, died on the pas- 
sage. Peron, the only survivor, attached himself intimately to Lesueur, 
the painter of Natural History, an excellent observer; and these two in- 
defatigable men amassed an infinite variety of subjects. ‘‘ Every day,” 
says Cuvier in his report to the Institute, ‘‘ affords new proofs of the 
value of this collection, consisting of more than one hundred thousand 
specimens of animals of all classes. It has already furnished several im- 
portant genera; and the number of new species, aceording to the report 
of the Professors of the Museum, exceeds two thousand five hundred. 
Every thing that it was possible to preserve, has been brought home, 
either dried, carefully stuffed, or in spirits; nor has the preparation of 
skeletons been neglected, whenever it was practicable; of which that of 
the crocodile of the Moluccas is sufficient proof.” The botanical collec- 
tion was not less important. It is worthy of remark, that the plants of 
New Holland, from Port Jackson to the Straits of Entre Casteaux, do not 
require to be placed in hot-houses like those of the tropics, but pass the 
winter in the open air in the southern parts of France, and many of them 
even in Paris. Thus the metrosideros, the melaleuca, and the leptos- 
permum, which at first excited so much admiration by the beauty of their 
flowers, have been introduced into the French gardens. The magnificent 
eucalyptus, which is one hundred and fifty feet in height, and seven or 
eight in diameter, is also beginning to be propagated in the southern de- 
partments. ‘The season at which they bloom requires that they should 
be preserved in the orangery, but their habits in this respect may be 
changed by raising them from the seed. 

In December 1805, M. Frederic Cuvier, brother to the Professor, 
was appointed Keeper of the Menagerie, and a set of regulations framed, 
in consequence of which the animals are observed in all the circumstances 
of their habits, gestation, &c. If an animal dies which is not in the 
galleries of zoology and anatomy, its skin is stuffed; the skeleton is pre- 
pared, and the soft parts are preserved, in spirits; thus besides the ad- 
vantages of studying living nature from the menagerie, the cabinet and 
collection of drawings are daily enriched. 

While occupied in making certain arrangements in the cabinet, M. 
Cuvier discovered that the greater proportion of fossil bones have no 
specific identity with those of existing animals; and wishing to pursue his 
researches, he neglected no opportunity of assembling a collection of re- 
mains. Some very remarkable ones were found in the quarries of Mont- 
martre; others were sent him from Germany and other countries. Ina 
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series of memoirs in the Annals of the Museum, he made known several 
species of quadrupeds which existed before the last revolution that changed 
the surface of the globe, far more ancient than those found amongst the 
mummies of Egypt, and differing from those that now inhabit the earth 
in proportion to the remoteness of the periods at which they lived. His 
investigations, in this department, form an era in the history of modern 
science, and, upon the whole, may be regarded as amongst the most signal 
productions of the age. M. Cuvier has since presented his fossil treasures 
to the Museum, accepting in exchange only the duplicates of books on 
natural history in the Library. This collection, with that of fishes from 
Mount Bolca, fills one- of the saloons of the cabinet. 

The botanical department was also greatly increased during this period. 
Many botanists enriched it with the plants which they had discovered or 
described, and Mr. Humboldt in particular, presented the Herbarium of 
his travels in the Equinoxial regions of America, consisting of 5600 
species, 3000 of which were new to the Museum. Besides the addi- 
tions of 1801, three new galleries were planned in 1807, by prolonging 
those of the first and second floors. These important works being ter- 
minated in 1810, the interior arrangements were made with such celerity, 
that the new saloons, as they at present stand, were occupied in 1811. 
The necessity of these additions to the buildings must be obvious, from 
the enumeration of those made to the cabinet. Besides the collections 
already mentioned, the Corsican rocks of M. Rampasse were purchased 
by the Emperor to complete the series of M. de Barral. In 1808, M. 
Geoffroy brought from Lisbon a very beautiful collection in every branch 
of natural history. In 1809, the minister procured the samples of North 
American wood, collected by M. Michaux, author of a valuable history 
of the forest trees of that country; and also a herbarium, containing the 
original specimens for the Flora of nis father, who died in Madagascar. 
In 1810, twenty-four animals arrived from the menagerie of the King of 
Holland; animals were sent from Italy and Germany, by M. Marcel de 
Serres; and presents of several animals, and a beautiful herbarium from 
Cayenne, by M. Martin, superintendant of the nurseries in that colony. 

In the disastrous year of 1813, the budget of the Museum was re- 
duced, and important enterprises were deferred till better times. Even 
the expenses of the menagerie were curtailed, all correspondence with 
foreign countries was interrupted, and the number of students was di- 
minished by the calls of the army. In 1814, when the allied troops en- 
tered Paris, a body of Prussians was about to take up its quarters in the 
garden; the moment was critical, and the Professors had no means of 
approaching the important authorities; the commander consented to wait 
two hours, and this interim was so employed as to relieve them from all 
farther apprehension. An illustrious son of science, whose name does 
honour to the country which gave him birth, and to that which he has 
chosen for the publication of his works, obtained from the Prussian Ge~ 
neral a safeguard to the Museum, and an exemption from all military re- 
quisitions; and although no person was refused admittance, it sustained 
not the slightest injury. The Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the 
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King of Prussia, visited it to admire its riches, and to request duplicates 
of objects in exchange, and information regarding the best means of pro- 
moting similar institutions in their own dominions, 

In 1815, when Paris was condemned a second time to receive the visit 
of those military strangers, returning with more hostile intentions, there 
was reason to fear, that the Cabinet would be emptied of a great part of 
its contents; and that the Museum of Natural History, like that of the 
fine arts, would be obliged to restore most of the objects obtained by 
contribution from conquered countries. In fact, the magnificent Cabinet 
of the Stadtholder was reclaimed; and M. Brugmann was sent to Paris, 
to receive and transport it. This mission caused the liveliest solicitude 
to the administrators of the Museum. By the restoration of those ob- 
jects the series would have been interrupted, and the collection left in- 
complete. M. Brugmann was too enlightened a man not to perceive 
that they would no longer possess the same value when detached; and 
that in the galleries of Paris they would be more useful even to foreign 
naturalists. But he was obliged to execute the orders of his Sovereign, 
and could only observe the utmost delicacy in his proceedings; listen to 
any plan of conciliation, and plead the cause of science in defending that 
of the Museum. In this dilemma the Professors addressed themselves 
to M. de Gagern, Minister Plenipotentiary of Holland, who alone could 
suspend M. Brugmann’s operations, and obtain a revocation of his or- 
ders. The application succeeded to their wish; it was agreed that an 
equivalent should be furnished from the duplicates of the Museum; and 
this new collection, consisting of a series of 18,000 specimens, was, in 
the opinion of M. Brugmarn himself, more precious than the Cabinet of 
the Stadtholder. | 

The Emperor of Austria behaved himself like a gentleman in causing 
M. Bosse, his gardener at Schcenbrun, to transport to Paris such plants 
as were wanting in the King’s Garden; he also presented to the Museum 
two beautiful collections; one of fungi, modelled in wax, with the great- 
est accuracy of form and colour; and the other of intestinal animals, 
formed by M. Bremser. Several wrought stones of price were returned 
to Coleridge’s friend, ‘‘ that good old man the Pope;’’ and objects of 
natural history, and books belonging to individuals, which had been sent 
to the Museum in the time of the emigration, and which were considered 
as a deposit, were restored with the permission of the government. 

For two years after the peace, a reduction took place in the annual 
grants, from 300,000 francs to 275,000; but soon after, matters were 
placed on their former footing; and since the administration of M. 
Lainé, extraordinary funds have been granted for building the new me- 
nagerie, and other operations. 

Buffon had obtained permission from the King to send naturalists into 
foreign countries; and the travels of Commerson, Sonnerat, Dombey, 
and Michaux, had procured considerable accessions to the Garden and 
Cabinet. Since the new organization, the two expeditions, commanded 
by Captain Baudin, had doubled the collections. At the restoration the 
government continued the same advantages, and ordered travellers to be 
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sent into regions little known, to examine their natural productions. 
Considerable remittances have already been made from Calcutta and 
Sumatra, by MM. Diart and Duvaucel; from Pondicherry and Chander- 
nagor, by M. Leschenault; from Brazil, by M. St. Hilaire; and from 
North America, by M. Milbert. M. Lalande, who visited the Cape, and 
penetrated to a considerable distance into the country, has lately brought 
back the most numerous zoological collection since that of Peron. Many 
other travellers, without any special mission, have also proved their zeal 
for science, by transmitting numerous and valuable collections, both in 
zoology and botany. 

These fortunate circumstances have hitherto happened at indeterminate 
periods; but a measure lately adopted by the government, ensures, for the 
future, their regular annual recurrence. According to a plan submitted 
to the King by M. de Cazes, a yearly sum of 20,000 francs has been 
appropriated to the support of travelling pupils of the Museum, to be 
appointed by the professors. During the first year they are to prepare 
themselves under the direction of the professors; and are then to be sent 
to such other countries as promise the most abundant harvest of disco- 
veries in natural history. They are required to keep up a constant cor- 
respondence with the Museum; and to transport the natural productions 
of Europe to other quarters of the globe. Unfortunately, the first use 
of this munificence has been productive only of regret. Of the four 
travellers commissioned in 1820, two fell victims to their zeal, on arriving 
at the place of destination. M. Godefroy, from whose extensive know- 
ledge important services were expected, perished in a fray with the na- 
tives on landing at Manilla; and M. Havet, a young man distinguished 
by sound erudition and nobleness of character, died of fatigue at Mada- 
gascar. He had studied the language of that island, and was recommend- 
ed to one of the kings, whose two sons were residing in Paris for their 
education. It was expected that he would have made known the produc- 
tions of a country, the interior parts of which have never been explored 
by any naturalist. 


( To be continued. ) 


i 
FROM THE NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Travels in various countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By Ep- 
waRD Daniet Crarke, LL.D. Part the 'Third—Scandinavia: 
Section the Second: T. Cadell, London, 1823. Pp. 555. 4to. 


No traveller of modern times has obtained more merited celebrity than 
Dr. Clarke, whether we consider the variety and extent of his jour- 
nies,—the patience, hardihood, and spirit of adventure he has always dis- 
played,—or the great stores of knowledge, scientific, literary, and classi- 
cal, with which he has adorned his researches. To these eminent quali- 
fications, Dr. Clarke joins a sound and discriminating judgment,—he is 
neither prolix, nor is he too meagre and abstract in his statements. He 
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iells us briefly what we ehiefly want to know. There is in his works 
ample supply both of instruction and amusement; and if the scientific 
details do not suit every reader, his views of national character, and of 
other topics connected with the state of the country, will be found 
highly and generally interesting. His sketches of local manners, and of 
the domestic life and habitudes of the people among whom he travelled, 
are peculiarly amusing, and present, without any attempt at colouring, 
an agreeable and lively picture. In place of elaborate and highly finished 
descriptions, he rather gives us the plain facts which form the ground- 
work of such descriptions; and shows his judgment and good taste in 
the skill with which these facts are selected and thrown together. It 
may be observed, that a traveller who visits the different countries of 
Europe, requires very different qualifications for his task from a mere 
exploring adventurer, who has to make his way through unknown coun- 
tries, or barbarous nations, and who requires no doubt amazing fortitude 
and energy of mind,—the @s triplex circa pectus;- but if we expect a 
knowledge of natural history, and the elements of science, this is his 
chief qualification. ‘The traveller, on the other hand, who visits polished 
communities, must be deeply versed in all the various branches of taste 
and science which grace these regions of civilized life. If he visits 
those countries which have flourished in the ancient world— which have 
been the renowned scenes of past history, or the seats of ancient ge- 
nius and taste, how can he satisfactorily report as to these interesting 
topics, without having previously studied them? We can always dis- 
tinguish the hesitating and feeble remarks of ignorance and inexpe- 
rience from those of a thorough proficient; and a traveller, in making 
the tour of modern Europe, unless he has previously acquired the ne- 
eessary knowledge, must either pass unnoticed many interesting sub- 
jects, or he must betray his ignorance at every step. ‘This, however, 
is not the case with Dr. Clarke. He displays his knowledge on almost 
every subject on which he touches. If he descends into the depths of 
those ancient mines which are to be found in Norway and Sweden, we 
have a report both scientific and amusing, of all the wonders of these 
subterranean regions;—if he visits cabinets of minerals, collections of 
pictures, or other curiosities, his remarks evince both his taste and his 
science. His brief sketches of the merits of the different paintings 
which he met with are peculiarly neat and striking; and, on the whole, 
his works, we apprehend, will be found replete with good sense, and so- 
lid information. ‘There is nothing flippant in his style,—nothing of the 
high flown or sentimental cast. He makes no ill-judged attempts to 
shine; his aim is always to tell his reader all that he has seen or heard, 
in the easiest and simplest manner possible. 

Dr. Clarke, died in March 1822, to the deep regret of his numerous 
friends, who felt and appreciated all his excellent qualities, both moral 
and intellectual. He had prepared for the press twelve chapters of the 
present work; and had left materials for the remainder in such a state, 
that his friends had no difficulty in bringing it toa conclusion. It consists 
of the conelusion of his travels in Norway, whence he passed into Swe- 
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den, and crossing the Gulf of Bothnia, by the Aland Isles, he proceeded 
into Russia to Petersburgh. 

The volume commences with a very pleasing description of Chris- 
tiana, and the manners of its inhabitants. He particularly dwells on 
the amiable character of two brothers of the name of Anker, who were 
settled in Christiana as merchants, and who were not more distinguished 
5 their vast wealth, than by the liberality with which they used it. 

r. Clarke was present at several splendid entertainments, given both 
by the governor and Mr. Anker, as well as by other merchants. A rout 
and supper by the governor displayed a brilliant assemblage of the most 
beautiful women, in elegant and fashionable dresses, exhibiting all the 
latest modes of London. There was nothing foreign or disagreeable in 
the appearance of the company, except the disgusting practice of smoking 
in the presence of ladies, and spitting without ceremony on the care 
pet. Dr. Clarke also remarked the coarse practice of marking the 
points of the game with chalk upon the tables, which are not covered 
with cloth, and which thus give to their drawing-rooms, in the eyes of 
an Englishman, the appearance of some low ale-house. Dr. Clarke 
was entertained at dinner at the house of a merchant, and the enter- 
tainment was most splendid, consisting of every delicacy not only of the 
country, but that could be collected from every quarter of Europe. All 
sorts of choice wines, such as Champagne, Hock, Hermitage, Cape, 
Tent, Sack, Sherry, Madeira, &c. were served up in goblets, in the 

test profusion; and after dinner, Port wine, twenty-three years old, 
and of excellent flavour, was circulated along with Burgundy and Claret. 
There was, besides, every species of costly liquor and confectionary ; and 
though last, not least, the most cheerful conviviality, and the liveliest 
conversation was maintained to a late hour, without either dispute or in- 
toxication. A favourite beverage, called Bishop, consisting of Burgun- 
dy and Claret, mixed with sugar, spices, and Seville oranges, was served 
in copious bowls of rich porcelain. Another dinner, to which they 
were invited by Mr. Peter Anker, was still more magnificent. The 
suite of apartments was quite princely, and they were fitted up in the 
most elegant style. The grand saloon contained some very fine original 
pictures, which Mr. Anker had collected in the course of his travels 
through Italy. As a foreigner, Dr. Clarke was taken through the kitchen, 
where the dinner was preparing in large airy apartments, and where 
every thing displayed the most perfect attention to nicety and cleanli- 
ness. They saw also the green-houses, where there were pines, apples, 
melons, and peaches, and extensive cellars and structures for preserving 
meats and vegetables through the winter. 

It is in Norway a necessary point of domestic economy, to Jay up 
large stores of every thing required for family use. as many essential 
articles cannot be procured in the country. Mr. Anker assured Dr. 
Clarke, that he was obliged to send all the linen of his family to Lon- 
don to be washed. ‘There is no market, no shops, to which the rich 
can resort for the immediate supply of their wants. They must im- 
port and collect into large stores, from all parts of the world, whatever 
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they may have occasion for, from the flour of which they make their 
bread, to the beef, the pork, the poultry, and all the stores necessary 
for a whole year’s consumption, Autumn is the time in which stores of 
provisions are laid up. This is the season when eattle are slaughtered 
for the supply of the whole winter; and it is astonishing what a number 
of cattle are killed upon this occasion. To superintend all these pre- 
parations is, in great houses, a work of peculiar exertion for the mistress 
of the family, whose life is said to be one of continual drudgery. In 
all countries like Norway, imperfectly advanced, without capital or 
manufactures, this must in some degree be the case. In more advanced 
communities, all these domestic furnishings are prepared out of doors, 
and are purchased when they are wanted. But where this easy mode 
of supplying domestic wants does not exist, and where the business must 
be done at home, a heavy task necessarily falls on the mistress of the 
family, who is little else than a domestic slave. 

There is not in Norway one bookseller’s shop. There are book- 
binders who sell Bibles, Prayer-books, and Almanacks. But it is vain 
to look for any other publication. ‘The chief articles in the shops are 
grocery, Manchester goods, Birmingham and Sheffield wares of the 
cheapest and worst kind, woollen drapery, buckles, buttons, iron ware, 
and such common articles of this nature as may be found in the shops 
of the poorest villages in England. In a country so backward, capital 
is scarce, and it can be amply employed with large profits: Hence, amid 
the general poverty of the country, the riches of particular merchants, 
where capital returns them a large and steady income. Norway im- 
ports annually about 300,000 quarters of corn. Her principal exports 
are deals and iron. 

Christiana is full of beggars, who make their way into every place; 
into the inns; and even into the bed-rooms of strangers. They are 
clamorous for money, and if they are not supplied, they carry off what- 
ever they can lay their hands on. 

From Christiana Dr. Clarke took a journey to visit the celebrated 
silver mines of Kongsberg, situate in a mountain near that town. This 
mine is known to possess native silver in immense masses. Qne of 
these, the first that was discovered, is preserved in the Royal Musuem 
in Copenhagen. It measures nearly six feet in length, and in one part 
about eighteen inches in diameter. Similar masses were discovered in 
1630, 1719, and 1727, which severally weighed from. 250 to 280, and 
300 pounds each. ‘Thus this mine is one of the most seductive and 
dangerous species of lotteries, because the miners may throw away the 
labour of months, and perhaps of years, in toiling through the barren 
interstices of the mine, and in one moment may meet with a lump of 
silver to reward their labour, to clear off all arrears and embarrass- | 
ments, and thus to tempt them on to another, and perhaps less fortu- 
nate speculation. About 130,000 dollars are annually coined from 
these mines; 2300 miners are employed at about one shilling per day, 
and are besides supplied with rye at a fixed price. But Dr. Clarke cal- 
culates, that about 14,000 families depend either directly or indirectly 
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-on these mines for their support. They belong to government, and are 
managed on its account; and they are consequently the prey of every 
sort of peculation. A number of officers, under the various titles of 
assessors and intendants, are maintained with large salaries and little 
work. The profits are thus swallowed up, and the Danish government 
loses heavily, as is the case with every government which engages in 
commercial adventures, by those productive mines. Dr. Clarke be- 
sides observed, that there was no care displayed in guarding the pre- 
cious ore; it was allowed to lie open every where to peculation, and a 
great deal of it was no doubt stolen or embezzled. It was easy to ob- 
serve, in short, the total want of that economy and vigilance which pre- 
sides over, and guards from. spoliation, a private trust. ‘The Danish 
government, it is supposed, would give over working this mine, were it 
not for the number of families dependent on it for support. Were they 
to farm it however to some enterprising capitalists, there is little doubt 
but they would contrive to extract the silver from it with a profit. Re- 
turning to Christiana, Dr. Clarke visited the alum works near the town, 
of which he gives an account equally curious and scientific. 

Dr. Clarke set out from Christiana on the 30th October, over wretch- 
ed roads, and proceeded across the frontier into Sweden, the roads and 
inns improving as he approached the barrier which divides the two coun- 
tries, and the prospects being occasionally grand and striking. In some 
parts the country was sunk in irremediable barrenness; and to add to 
the general wretchedness, a dearth prevailed, owing to which the poor 
inhabitants had been reduced to feed on fir and sorrel bread. He passed 
through the towns of Carlstad and Philipstad, which are supported chiefly 
by mines, and in the course of his journey he visited the iron mines of 
Persberg, of which he gives the following animated description:— 


“ The author’s visit to these mines was made after he had personally in- 
spected many of the principal works of the same nature in other countries, 
and especially in his own. For the last ten years of his life, he had been 
much in the habit of seeing similar works: it is not therefore owing to any 
surprise at the novelty of the scene before him, that he has now to mention 
the astonishment he felt when he arrived at the mouth of one of the great 
Persberg mines; but he is fully prepared to say of it, and with truth, there 
is nothing like it in all that he has beheld elsewhere. For grandeur of effect, 
filling the mind of the spectator with a degree of wonder which amounts to 
awe, there isno place where human labour is exhibited under circumstances 
more tremendously striking. As we drew near to the wide and open abyss, 
a vast and sudden prospect of yawning caverns, and of prodigious machinery, 
prepared us for the descent. 

“We approached the edge of the dreadful gulf whence the ore is raised, 
and ventured to look down, standing upon the verge of a sort of platform, con- 
structed over it in such a manner as to command a view into the great opening 
as far as the eye could penetrate amidst its gloomy depths; for, to the sight, 
it is bottomless. Immense buckets, suspended by rattling chains, were pass- 
ing up and down; and we could perceive ladders scaling all the inward pre- 
cipices; upon which the work-people, reduced by their distance to pigmies in 
size, were ascending and descending. Far below the utmost of these figures, 
a deep and gaping gulf, the mouth of the lowermost pits was, by its darkness, 
rendered impervious to the view. From the spot where we stood down to the 
place where the buckets are filled, the distance might be about seventy-five 
fathoms; and as soon as any of these buckets emerged from the gloomy cavity 
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we have mentioned, or until they entered into it in their descent, they were 
visible; but below this point they were hid in darkness. The clanking of the 
chains, the groaning of the pumps, the hallooing of the miners, the creaking 
of the blocks and wheels, the trampling of horses, the beating of the hammers, 
and the loud and frequent subterraneous thunder from the blasting of the rocks 
by gunpowder, in the midst of all this scene of excavation and uproar, pro- 
duced an effect which no stranger can behold unmoved.” 

Dr. Clarke descended into this abyss, by means of ladders, not by 
any means the most secure. Being adapted to all the curvatures of the 
precipices, the person descending was in some places obliged in a man- 
ner to hang; the staves of the ladders were alternate bars of wood and 
iron, the wood in some parts broken or rotten, and being covered with 
thick ice, or mud, which rendered the hands so benumbed, that they 
could scarcely depend on their holding fast—Dr. Clarke adds: 


“ Then to complete our apprehensions, as we mentioned this to the miners, 
they said, ‘ Have a care! it was just so talking about the staves, that one of 
our women fel] about four years ago, as she was descending to her work.’ 
‘Fell!’ said our Swedish interpreter rather simply, ‘and pray what became of 
her?’ ‘Became of her! continued the foremost of our guides, disengaging 
one of his hands from the Jadder and slapping it forcibly against his thigh, as 
“~ illustrate the manner of the catastrophe, ‘she became (pankaka) a pan- 
Cc e. > 

It has generally been supposed, and in many mines it is found by ex- 
perience, that the heat increases in proportion to the descent. But in 
this mine they found every where large masses of ice covering the sides 
of the precipices; and ice is raised in buckets with the ore of the mine. 
In the lower chambers, it is in some places fifteen fathoms thick, and no 
change of temperature above its present increase. Having at length reach- 
ed the bottom of the mine, after much fatigue, and with no small share of 
apprehension, they were hurried along by conductors, who took each an 
arm of them, through ice and darkness into a vaulted level, in their way 
to the principal chamber of the mine. ‘Their farther progress is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Clarke. 


“The noise of countless hammers, all in vehement action, increased as we 
erept along this level, until at length, subduing every other sound, we could 
no longer hear each other speak, notwithstanding our utmost efforts. At this 
moment we were ushered into a prodigious cavern, whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded; and here, amidst falling waters, tumbling rocks, steam, ice, and gun- 
powder, about fifty miners were in the very height of theiremployment. The 
magnitude of the cavern, over all parts of which their labours were going on, 
was alone sufficient to prove that the iron-ore is not deposited in veins but in 
beds. Above, below, on every side, and in every nook of this fearful dungeon, 
climmering tapers disclosed the grim and anxious countenances of the miners. 
They were now driving bolts of iron into the rocks, to bore cavities for the 
gunpowder, for blasting. 


A tremendous blast being on the point of its explosion, they were 
obliged to retreat, and scarcely had they reached the ladders, when 
they heard the report like thunder, reverberated from the rocks all over 
the mine, and seeming to shake the earth itself with its terrible vibra- 
tions. Dr. Clarke describes some horrible figures of women who work 
in these mines; but his description is not in the best taste, and though 
it is no doubt true, yet it is extremely disgusting. 
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Having examined these mines, Dr. Clarke proceeded on his journey 
through a country abounding in all parts with iron mines, and replete in 
many places with rich and romantic scenery, interspersed throughout 
with the most beautiful lakes, which tend at once to adorn and to diver- 
sify tke prospect. He arrived, with little to distinguish his journey, at 
the town of Fahlun, noted for its ancient and celebrated copper mines. 
The town, with all its buildings, machinery, and other works belonging 
to its ancient mine, appeared amid vast columns of smoke, and fumes of 
sulphur. The houses appeared like so many tarred boxes in the midst 
of a black and barren soil, while they passed under the enormous moving 
levers which were employed in working the pumps. 

At Fahlun they were most hospitably received by Mr. Gahn, the as- 
sessor of the mine, and well known to men of science, who gave them 
every aid and every encouragement to explore the utmost depths of this 
enormous mine, and even sent his son along with them. ‘The time 
when the mine of Fahlun was begun to be wrought is lost in obscurity. 
It is perhaps one of the most remarkable excavations ever made by art 
and industry into the earth. It is an enormous crater, shaped like a su- 
gar loaf, with its point downwards. Owing to the pillars left for its 
support, and which consisted of valuable ore, being left too weak to sus- 
tain the superincumbent pressure, the whole fell in, in the year 1666, 
and gave rise to the open crater which is now seen. At the bottom of 
the crater, which is forty fathoms from the surface, various openings 
lead to the different levels and places of farther descent into the mine. 
The descent is by stairs formed by railing bars of wood across inclined 
planes, which slope downwards. Dr. Clarke descended to the depth of 
170 fathoms, where he found the heat very oppressive, and the miners, 
with the exception of their drawers and shoes, naked at their work. 
The cause of this high temperature, as the depth increases, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. In the mines of Cornwall, at the depth 
of 300 fathoms, the heat is found to be very oppressive, and the men 
work naked; and in the celebrated silver mines of Valenciana in Mexico, 
Humboldt mentions that the heat is very great. A great conflagration, 
which had broken out three months before Dr. Clarke arrived, rages 


within the Fahlun mine, which was set on fire in consequence of some _ 


men who were attempting so steal a quantity of iron being disturbed, 
and in their hurry leaving their torches burning, by which the timber 
works were set on fire, and the combustion communicating to the pyrites, 
has continued ever since in spite of every effort made to extinguish it. 
Singular however as it may appear, Dr. Clarke was assured by Dr. 
Gahn, that if they could succeed in keeping the conflagration within 
bounds, it would be a source of profit, from the quantity of green vitriol 
which might be collected from the roasted pyrites. To prevent the 
combustion which threatens with destruction those ancient and valuable 
works, they had constructed walls in different parts, in which were dou- 
ble doors, to prevent the fire from receiving aliment from the air. By 
opening these doors, Dr. Clarke had a transient view of the dreadful 
conflagration, but so powerful were the fumes of sulphur that he found 
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it impossible to remain many seconds within the apertures; the moment 
any air was admitted, and the vapours thereby partially dispersed, whole 
beds of pyritous matter appeared in a state of ignition, the fire itself 
becoming visible. The torches, however, were almost instantly extin- 
guished by the sulphurious vapour, which would have extinguished life in 
the same manner; and it was only by holding a piece of cloth before the 
mouth and nostrils that Dr. Clarke could venture beyond the second 
door. A miner advancing rather rashly towards the ignited matter, fell 
dead. 

The Fahlun mine is divided into 1200 actions, or shares, and various 
regulations, which are extremely complicated, are enforced for ensuring 
a speedy and equitable division of the profits among the proprietors, 
one-fourth of whom are dispersed over the kingdom, and some of them 
reside in America. When the ore is raised from the mine, it is divided 
into twelve portions, four of which are set aside for defraying the ex- 
penses of the mine, and the remaining eight portions are divided among 
the proprietors. The 1200 shares are subdivided into seventy-five lots, 
each lot containing sixteen shares, and each share thus receiving one- 
half of the eight portions of the ore to be divided. The ore is then put 
up to auction, at which only certain men, named Bergsmen, or miners, 
are allowed to bid. ‘These persons do not amount to above sixty, and they 
must be qualified for their office by passing through an examination, and also 
by the possession of landed property. ‘The ore being thus converted into 
money, according to certain rules, calculated for the benefit of the whole, 


the division of profit immediately takes place. The shares had fallen off 


in value; the neat annual profit not exceeding, when Dr. Clarke visited 
the mine, above sixty rix dollars, or 121. ‘The mine of Fablun produces 
besides copper, silver and gold; and also vitriol, for the manufacture of 
which there is an immense apparatus, visible over all the environs of the 
town. Fahlun isa dirty place, and except in the art of mining, two cen- 
turies behind the rest of Europe in refinement. There is a table d’hote 
at which Dr. Clarke dined but once; when the soup was full of hairs, 
and the smell of the meat so offensive that they were driven from the ta- 
ble. ‘The atmosphere of the town is so impregnated with sulphureous 
fumes and exhalations, as to be intolerable to a stranger. Every thing 
here is copper; the inhabitants may be said to be eating, drinking, and 
breathing copper, and from an experiment by assessor Gahn, it was found 
that the wood of the houses which was exposed to the atmosphere, be- 
came so impregnated with copper as to be worth working in the course 
of thirty years. 

From Fahlun Dr. Clarke proceeded to Upsala, through a country in 
many parts in a high state of cultivation. He visited in his way, the 
silver mines of Salberg, into which he descended. Upsala is chiefly 
famous for its university, into the state of which Dr. Clarke was anxious 
to inquire; and he gives a most miserable account of the state of litera- 
ture and science in this part of Sweden. He went on his first arrival to 
hear one of the Professors lecturing on botany, and he commends much 
of the animation and interest which his manner displayed, affording a 
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most remarkable contrast to the stupidity and inattention of the wretched 
auditory he had around him, which Dr. Clarke thus describes: — 


“ But what was our surprise, to find the Professor with-only half-a-dozen 
slovenly boys standing around him as his audience,—the eldest of whom 
could not be more than fourteen years of age,—whose whole interest in the 
lecture seemed to consist in watching for the moment when a palm branch 
was cast among them by the Professor, for which they scrambled; being 
eager to cut these branches with their knives, for the purpose of making them 
serve as walking staves. After the lecture was over, the boys scampered off 
ers —- palm sticks, and the Professor kindly admitted us to see his cabinet 
of varieties.” 


After visiting this cabinet, and the botanic garden, they went to hear 
one of the professors lecturing on chemistry. He had> about thirty 
hearers, some of whom were taking notes; but they were mostly care- 
less, and seemed (o be sitting rather as a matter of form than for in- 
struction. Their slovenly dress and manner gave them, in the eyes of 
Dr. Clarke, the appearance of so many labouring artificers, so that 
they might have been mistaken for a company of workmen in a manu- 
factory. ‘The manners and habits, too, of these students, Dr. Clarke 
represents as coarse and profligate. ‘There are low drinking houses, or 
cellars, where they assemble at twelve o’clock. There they spend the 
day, and remain often till past midnight drinking some coarse beverage 
of Swedish manufacture, under the name of wine or brandy, of the 
worst quality. These revels frequently end in brawls, where the parties 
come to blows, more especially when their disputes are of a political 
nature. ‘There seems to be no discipline or authority over the young 
men; and Dr. Clarke justly observes, that in the total laxity of all 
wholesome restraint among a set of untamed youths let loose from their 
parents, we may easily imagine what disorders must ensue. Our travel- 
lers visited one of these drinking cellars, and the following description 
which he gives of it presents a finished picture of low debauchery. 

“‘ We visited one of these cellars, and found about twenty of the students 
enveloped by thick fumes of tobacco smoke;—some of whom were sleeping 
upon chairs, and others lolling upon a bench. Our friend, who introduced 
us, announced that we were from the university of Cambridge. Upon which 
the greater part did us the honour to rise, forming a circle round us, and ask- 
ing several questions relative to our journey, and motives for visiting Sweden. 
These we were preparing to answer, when a votary of Bacchus, giving us a 
hearty slap between our shoulders, reminded us, that, as strangers, we ought 
to drink upon our coming among them. Some glasses being presented, filled 
with bad Malaga wine, we immediately drank—‘ To the prosperity of the uni- 
versity of Upsala.’ A young American student, who was one of the company 
present, did not seem to relish the sort of welcome they were disposed to 

ive us; and at the same time being eager to make known the principles he 

ad imbibed, he said we might have swallowed the Malaga without a ceremo- 
nious toast; and then, he added,—‘ The students of Upsala, brought up in the 
school of Liberty, are not constrained, as in England, to interrupt their liba- 
tions with the palaver of a toast.’ To this we made answer, that we were 
thankful for the information, as it would enable us to avail ourselves of that 
freedom from restraint which he boasted, to resign our glasses, having no 
other use for them than to testify our wishes for the success of a university so 


celebrated as that of Upsala. However, having set the example, the hearty 
Swedes were not deficient in courtesy towards the strangers; but all filling 
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eo drank, with loud cheers, ‘ Prosperity to the university of Cam- 
ridge.’ 

“ The heat of one of these cellars,” continues our author, ‘ is almost equal 
to that of a vapour-bath. Sometimes they all sally forth; and wo betide the 
unpopular Professor who may happen to be in their way, when the convives 
quit their sudatories! They have two different watch-words; one of which 
controls or animates their fury upon these occasions. If the Professor be a 
favourite, the cry of ‘Vivat! is heard, and he is suffered to proceed without 
molestation; but, if otherwise, a shout of ‘ Pereat!’ is the signal for attack, 
when the Professor either makes his escape as rapidly as he can, or is very 
roughly handled.” 


The professors in this university display ‘an industry in their several 
departments, and a zeal for science, which well merits a better field for 
its display. ‘The university library also contains 50,000 volumes, 
among which are many very old editions of the classics, and some very 
rare and curious manuscripts, one in particular greatly celebrated, the 
Codex Argenteus of the four Gospels, a finely illuminated manuscript 
of silver. It contains also several works of art well worthy of atten- 
tion. The cathedral of Upsala, which was next visited by Dr. Clarke, 
is one of the finest ecclesiastical structures in Sweden. It contains 
some curious and interesting monuments of departed worthies. 

Of Stockholm, whither our traveller directed his steps after leaving 
Upsala, we havea lively and interesting account. He commends greatly 
an institution begun here, called the Society, which is a club comprising 
all that is great and fashionable in Stockholm. The members have a 
suite of magnificent apartments, in which they meet, and where all the 
principal gazettes, and all periodical works, published in Europe, may 
be procured—where dinners are given, both excellent and cheap, costing 
only sixteen pence, without wine—and where there are, besides, rooms 
for balls, billiards, or cards. Strangers are permitted to enjoy the pri- 
vilege of this Society for two months; here they meet with good com- 
pany and polished manners, and are entirely at their ease. ‘* Add to 
this,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘‘ the luxury of being for once in Scandinavia, 
in an assembly where smoking and spitting are not allowed.”” He gives 
the following amusing account of a Swedish dinner: — 

““When Englishmen are invited to dine with the inhabitants, it is a constant 
practice to prepare a quantity of what is called roast beef for their reception 
at table: and the opinion which al] foreigners have, that we cannot dine with- 
out a copious allowance of animal food, especially of beef, is very diverting. 
The host gathers consequence to himself in having provided this kind of diet, 
and, smiling at his guests, cal!s out in an emphatical tone, ‘ Rosbif!’ (for so it 
is generally written and pronounced) as the mangled heap of flesh, which 
bears this name, is handed round; not having the smallest resemblance to any 
thing so called in England, but consisting of lumps of meat piled upon a dish, 
tough, stringy, and covered with grease. Of this, if you do not eat heartily, 
offence is sure to be given. In fact, if an Englishman wish to render himself 
agreeable to the Swedish gentry, he ought to prepare himself by fasting for 
at least two entire days before he visits them. If he do not devour every 
thing that they set before him, and with a degree of voraciousness propor- 


tioned to their good wishes for his making a hearty meal, he will never give 
satisfaction. 


Dr. Clarke gives many other peculiarities of Swedish manners, for 
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which, as well as for an account of the different societies, literary insti- 
tutions, the royal palaces, libraries, and the eminent individuals he met 
in Sweden, we must refer to the work itself. When visiting the arsenal, 
Dr. Clarke was allowed to take a cast from the matrice moulded on the 
face of Charles XII. soon after he was killed. -There is an air of so- 
lemn gravity and determination about the face, which renders it very 
striking. It contains the mark of his mortal wound on the temple; and 
it is clear that he must have been assassinated by his own troops, as the 
wound is by the ball of a pistol bullet entering in behind his head, and 
coming out at the temple. Dr. Carke seems, therefore, by procuring 
the cast, to have set this disputed point completely at rest. 

From Stockholm Dr. Clarke proceeded across the Gulf of Bothnia, 
through the Aland Isles, and this perilous journey was diversified by 
numerous adventures both by flood and field. The winter had now set 
in with all its intensity, and travelling from Stockholm in a close car- 
riage, and clothed in a triple barrier of furs, they, nevertheless, suffered 
sensibly from the piercing cold. They found the inhabitants, however, 
every where cheered by the prospect of winter, which is with them the 
scene of festivity. It is in the winter, when the ground is hard with 
its covering of snow, that all their journeys are performed. Dr. Clarke 
gives a very animated description of the pleasures of the winter season 
in those cold regions. 


“ Never was any mode of travelling more delightful than this of the open 
sledge. In the carriage, we were always complaining of the rigours of the 
temperature. In the sledge, although exposed to the open air, we found no 
inconvenience from the utmost severity of the frost. 

“ The atmosphere was so clear and dry, that, being well clothed, the effect 


. of it was charming. An intensity of general cheerfulness seemed to keep 


pace with the intensity of the season. Brilliant skies; horses neighing and 
prancing; peasants laughing and singing,—‘ Fine snow! brave ice! brave 
winter!’ Merry-making in all the villages. Festival days, with unclouded 
suns; nights of inconceivable splendour, and ineffable brightness; the glorious 
firmament, displaying one uninterrupted flood of light, heightened by an au- 
rora borealis, while boundless fields of snow reflected everyray. Add to this, 
the velocity with which the sledge-drawn traveller is made to fly over sea and 
over land; over lakes and over plains; amidst islands and rocks; through 
snowy groves, and forests bending with the weight of glittering icicles,—here 
winding through thick woods, there at large upon the solid main.—* Durum 
calcavimus equor;” in the midst of scenery so novel, but withal so pleasing, in 
the richness, the variety, and the beauty of the effect.” 

Arrived at Grisseham, the port from which they were to embark for 
Ekero, in one of the Aland Isles, they were here detained by a vielent 
storm. They at last set sail, but were put back by the gale after being 
nearly foundered. Here they were confined for three days ir a small 
apartment, which they could witb difficulty keep heated up to the freezing 
point. They set sail again in their frail skiff, on the 20th December, to 
encounter the wintry storms which rage on this ocean. They sailed 
before daylight, under a threatening sky. It began to blow violently, 
and when they had cleared the land they beheld a sea at which even the 
Alanders were appalled. The storm of wind was nothing to this sea, 


which ran mountains high, and threatened every instant to overwhelm 
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the frail bark. After a dreadful voyage, in which they were benumbed 
and stupified, they at last reached the haven, and landed in Aland, where 
they found every thing clothed in the garb of winter. The Aland Isles, 
as our readers are aware, extend in one continued cluster nearly across 
the Gulf of Bothnia, intersected at short distances by the sea, which in 
winter is generally frozen so as to allow of a free passage for horses and 
sledges among the different islands. All the ferries were now frozen, 
and Dr. Clarke crossed without any difficulty on the ice. But when he 
arrived at the isle of Vardo, where there was a greater interval of water 
to the next island, and which was not frozen, he crossed in a boat to 
Kumlinge, having left his travelling carriage behind him. Hearing, 
however, that the sea, farther forward, was clear of ice, he returned for 
his carriage, allowing his companion to proceed to Kumlinge. When he 
had brought the carriage to the point where it was to be embarked, a 
violent storm came on, and the mariners refused to stir towards the sea. 
The storm abating, Dr. Clarke proceeded to the village of Vardo, where 
entering a cottage before daylight, there fell out, (he observes,) from 
every side of the rooms, the naked figures of men, women, boys, and 
girls, who had been piled in tiers, one above another, asin a ship’s cabin. 
Dr. Clarke gives an amusing enough account of the toilette and break- 
fasting of this group. Being anxious to proceed on his journey, they 
went to the sea-shore, when, to their dismay and astonishment, they 
beheld the sea, as far as the eye could reach, with its rough waves fixed, 
and all its rocks and distant isles locked in one wide field of ice. Near 
the shore it seemed to have been the work of an instant, the waves being 
caught by the intensity of the frost, and fixed in a‘moment in all their 
undulating forms. ‘There was an end at once to all possibility of pro- 
ceeding, and Dr. Clarke was tius confined, in this desolate spot, without 
any means of joining his companion, it being a long time before the ice 
can be depended on for secure travelling. During his unwilling stay in 
this island, he had a good opportunity for observing the manners of the 
inhabitants; of which we have the following lively sketch. 


“The manners of the people in Aland, during the increasing severity of the 
winter season, show what erroneous notions we are apt to entertain of the 
lives and customs of the natives of these northern regions; where imagination 
pictures a dreary scene, with all its inhabitants close pent in their dwellings, 
like hibernating animals, sleeping throughout the winter, and anxious only to 
guard against the rigours of the frost. The fact is quite otherwise! they are 
a)l abroad, jn a state of the most lively activity, and of easy revelry. They 
are tot, it is true, engaged in labouring for their bread, but in consuming what 
they have acquired by their industry during the summer. It is with them the 
season of visiting and travelling to the most distant markets. The roads are 
full of passengers of all sorts and ranks, from the itinerant shoemaker and 
tailor to the diplomatical agents and messengers of court cabinets. The 
coming into a family circle of the wandering botchers of tailors and jobbing 
cobblers, which always happens at this time of the year, is an event of great 
importance. These men travel from house to house, staying as long as they 
find employment, and then sallying forth in search of more work: consequent- 
ly, they are the bearers of all the news and gossiping tales of the country— 
how folks live and thrive in the neighbouring isles; what girls have found 
husbands; with all the rest of their budget of births, deaths, accidents by fire 
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and water, tales of apparitions by lanti and sea, bankruptcies, jokes, and scan- 
dal. While they remain ina house they become members of the family, who 
entertain a regard for them as friends, always welcome, and generally dis- 
miss them with regret.” 

The inhabitants of the Aland Isles, amounting to 5 or 6000, subsist 
chiefly by fishing, their agricultural produce being but scanty. They 
sell their fish in Upsala and Stockholm in exchange for such necessaries 
as they are in want of. Beggars are every where very common. 

After various inquiries as to the state of the sea, Dr. Clarke deter- 
mined to attempt a circuitous passage to Kumlinge on the ice, which 
he accomplished after a course of severe hardship and considerable 
danger. The last part of the journey he finished in a boat, which-was 
forced through the ice into the open sea, No time was lost in pro- 
ceeding forward to Abo, which is a place of great resort in these northern 
regions. The winter had now assumed all its rigour, and in this jour- 
ney our travellers found it almost impossible to guard against the effects 
of the intense cold which benumbed them. Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
had fallen 46 and 522 degrees below the freezing point, and at this 
time Dr. Clarke thus describes the effect of the cold. 


“When for a moment exposed to the atmosphere, a sensation in our cheeks, 
like that of being scorched, immediately took place. We covered our faces 
with silk handkerchiefs, drawn over them in such a manner as to leave the 
smallest possible aperture for respiration; the consequence was, that the in- 
side of the handkerchief became coated with a plate of ice, which, sticking 
to the skin, and not melting, could not be removed without excoriation. We 
had to cross a frozen channel of the sea, called the Turvesi Passage; a nar- 
row strait, but being open towards the north-east, we were exposed to all the 
fury of the blast. In a short time, the author found that his left eye was 
so frozen that he could not by any effort separate the eye-lids, and he began 
to be fearful that the right eye would also close. At this moment there came 
on a sudden squall of wind, so piercing that a languid stupor and sleepiness 
seized us all, and there was reason to apprehend the freezing of the blood in 
our veins. It was followed by a cry from our Swedish interpreter, that our 
English servant’s face was frozen. We hastened to his assistance, and found 
the poor man almost insensible, with two large spots upon one of his cheeks, 
as if patches of white paper had been stuck on.” 


A little dog which lay in the bottom of one of the sledges, and which 
was as carefully guarded from the atmosphere as possible, had one of his 
hind legs frozen so stiff, that it stuck to his belly as if it had been glued. 
So great was the cold, that they found it would be madness any longer to 
persist in their journey, and they accordingly took refuge in a village till 
the cold should abate. The weather continued so severe after they were 
seated in their apartment, that when the door was for a moment opened, 
the rushing in of the cold air converted the warm vapour of the room 
into a whirling column or cloud of snow, which turned round with great 
rapidity. ‘They arrived at Abo on the 4th January, and being shown 
into a room with two stoves, they ordered fires in both of them. The 
wood being reduced to clear embers, they closed the chimneys by means 
of an iron slider placed there for that purpose. The inhabitants never 
close the sliders as long as any appearance of blue lambent flame remains 
on the wood-coals. Not being aware of this critieal symptom, which 
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denotes the formation and disengagement of carbonic acid gas, they shut 
the sliders, and were nearly suffocated in consequence. Dr. Clarke first 
felt the attack, in a great coldness in the extremities, and a tendency to 
sneeze, followed by a general sensation of shivering, and a violent head- 
ach. After which he fell senseless on the floor. His companion, who 
was also sensibly affected, had barely strength to alarm the servants, by 
whom he was carried out to the air, and recovered after a violent headach. 
Abo is a remarkable town. Though it has little intercourse with the 
more polished parts of Europe, it has a University which boasts ver 
distinguished men of letters and science. It ranks next to Stockholm 
and Gottenburgh; it is the largest town of Scandinavia, and has long 
been the metropolis of Finland, as well as an emporium from which the 
consumption of an extensive country is supplied. Dr. Clarke arrived a 
fortnight before the annual fair, at which are collected the natives of all 
the northern regions, who, during the rigour of winter, are enabled to 
travel thither on their sledges from immense distances. The inhabitants 
of all Finland, and even of the more distant provinces of Lapland, began 
to pour in with increasing numbers, and every morning constituted a new 
throng moving through the streets. The fair begins on the 20th Janu- 
ary and continues but three days, during which, it is impossible to pene- 
trate the throng where the market is held, owing to the many thousand 
Fins and other tribes, who bring on their sledges, covered with an old 
net, fishes and corn, which they barter for salt, brandy, tobacco, domes- 
tic utensils, and sometimes silver trinkets. Like all savage tribes, they 
are the mere slaves of their sensual propensities, being remarkably fond 
of brandy and tobacco. It is astonishing what journeys they will under- 
take in order to purchase a little tobacco, or brandy, or an iron pot, &c. 
For such objects they will perhaps travel seven or eight hundred miles over 
the snow. There cannot be a clearer index than what is afforded by 
these facts of the state of the country in respect to wealth and industry. 
In the community of Great Britain, where wealth and industry overflow, 
capital is diffused, in all its most finished forms, through the most remote 
villages, where an assortment of all common articles of necessary use 
is kept for sale. In such a state of things there is no use for fairs, or 
for any stated rendezvous between the buyers and the sellers, the stock 
of finished work being so large that it is dispersed in convenient stores 
for retail all over the kingdom. Hence, we may observe, that along with 
the progressive increase of capital and industry in this country, fairs have 
been gradually discontinued. Where capital is scarce, a perpetual as- 
sortment of finished work cannot be kept up in any particular district, 
where it would not find employment, while other parts would be left un- 
supplied. It becomes necessary, therefore, to carry it about, and to 
notify generally the periods when it will be brought to particular places 
by the travelling merchants to whom it belongs. There is no other way 
in which the capital of society can be made equal to all its necessary 
purposes; and the ruder the state of society—the greater the scarcity of 
capital and industry—the greater and more extensive will be the resort 
to these periodical fairs. There were several markets in different parts 
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of Scotland for manufactures of general consumption, which were fre~ 
quented in former periods by merchants from the Continent. These are 
now in entire disuse. They have been superseded by the increase and 
ceneral diffusion of capital, in well furnished retail shops, which are every 
where established. But in Finland this is not the case—and the poor 
natives who want a little tobacco, or some common implement of do- 
mestic use, must go where it is to be found; if they can find it within 100 
iniles of their homes, they will not, we may be assured, proceed farther 
in quest of it. But if they cannot find it nearer than Abo, they have no 
choice, but either to want it or travel the necessary distance, whatever 
that may be, where they can exchange their surplus produce for what is 
necessary for the supply of their wants. 

Dr. Clarke was introduced to the Professors of the University of 
Abo, by whom he was warmly and hospitably received, and many of whom 
he highly commends for their literary and scientific attainments. He 
visited the University library, the mineralogical and natural history 
collections, and the cathedral, which contains many curious and ancient 
monuments. 

After passing through Henlsingfers, and visiting the fortress of Swea- 
berg, and several other places of little moment, he crossed the Russian 
frontier, and arrived at Petersburgh, with the general magnificence of 
which capital he appears to have been greatly struck, and he expresses 
his admiration in the following description. 


“ The united magnificence of all the cities of Europe could but equal Pe- 
tersburgh. There is nothing little or mean to offend the eye; all is grand, 
extensive, large and open. The streets, which are wide and straight, seem 
to consist entirely of palaces; the edifices are white, lofty, and regular. At 
first sight, the whole city appears to be built with stone; but on a nearer in- 
spection, you find the walls are of brick, covered with plaster: yet every part 
is so clean and in such excellent order, and has an appearance so new, that 
the effect is as fine and striking as if they were formedof marble. The pub- 
lie structures, on whatever side you direct your attention—quays, piers, ram- 
parts—are all composed of solid granite, calculated to endure for ages. It 
seems as if the ancient Etruscans or Egyptians—stimulated by emulation to 
surpass their prodigious works, aided by despotic power, and instructed by 
Grecian taste—had arisen, to astonish the modern world. Such is the me- 
tropolis which Catherine has left! Much had been done by her predecessors; 
but her labours surpassed them all; and our admiration is increased, while 
we behold the magnificence of the buildings, the breadth of the streets, the 
squares, and openings, and noble palaces,—and recollect that a century has 
not yet elapsed, since the first stone of the foundation of the city was laid by 
Peter the Great.” , 


Dr. Clarke appears to have visited all that was worthy of observation 
in Petersburgh with his usual industry. ‘The collections of art in pos- 
session of individuals, are many of them enriched by extremely valuable 
works. ‘The gallery of Count Strogonoff contains some excellent pic- 
tures, and in his cabinet of mineralogy there are some magnificent speci- 
mens. ‘The style and mode of living adopted by the nobles, he informs 
us, exceeds all belief, the most distant provinces being ransacked for 
delicacies to furnish out their courtly entertainments. In this respect 
they almost equal the old Roman epicures. The peasants on the estates 
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of the Russian nobles are all slaves, and are well or ill-treated according 
to the disposition of their masters. Dr. Clarke sawa slave beaten most 
cruelly in the streets of Petersburgh. We have, as usual, ample infor- 
mation as to all the public institutions in Petersburgh, as well as a ju- 
dicious aecount of the works of art. For these we must refer our readers 
to the work itself, as we find it necessary to draw towards a termination. 
Dr. Clarke concludes with some remarks on the caprice and tyranny of 
Paul of Russia, which is now rather an antiquated theme. On the 
whole, we have no scruple in recommending this volume strongly to the 
attention of our readers, as containing, with little ostentation, all that 
industry, directed by judgment, could have possibly collected respecting 
the different countries which were visited in the course of this journey. 


—=——— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE COMMON LAW.* 


Mr. Sampson is well known as a witty and ingenious advocate of the 
New York bar; and the present discourse bears strong marks of his pe- 
culiar vein, in the treatment of literary subjects. It is lively and spiri- 
ted; and its perusal will amuse a vacant hour. The author has indus- 
triously searched the history and codes of the Britons, Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, during their prevalence in England, and culled out 
many a curious incident and indulged in many a good humoured sarcasm. 
But though entertaining, his performance furnishes but little aid to the 
accomplishment of the object he appears to have in view, which is, a re- 
vision and digest of our systems of law by the jurists of our own coun- 
try so as to adapt them to the present state of improvement: this is 
termed the “ erecting the standard of simple wisdom to which all may 
rally: for there is nothing so uniform as truth nor so simple as wisdom.’ 
‘‘ The second period of simplicity is that of mature wisdom where many 
ideas are referred to few and general principles. To this we must la- 
bour to attain: to this perfection we must labour to bring the law.” 


“It is true,” says the writer, “the English reports contain amidst a world 
of rubbish, rich treasures of experience, and that those of our own courts con- 
tain materials of inestimable worth, and require little more than regulation 
and systematic order. This, with fixing and determining the principles on 
which they ought to depend, and settling by positive enactments all doubts 
that hang upon them, abolishing for ever all forms that impede the march of 
justice, and firmly establishing those which are needful to its ends, and trans- 
lating into plain and intelligible language those borrowed ill-penned statutes, 
of which every word gives rise to endless commentaries, will complete the 
wished for object. Particular cases will not then be resorted to instead of 
generallaw. The law will govern the decisions of the judges, and not the de- 
cisions the law. Judgments will be legibus non exemplis.” 


* An Anniversary Discourse delivered before the Historical Society of 
New York, on Saturday, December 6th, 1823: showing the origin, progress, 
antiquities, curiosities, and nature of the Common Law. By William Samp- 
son, Esq. New York, Bliss & White, 1824. Pp. 68 
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All this is sincerely to be prayed for, since it presents an agreeable 
dream to the imagination; but we fear in spite of all that could be done: 
there no more exists an Utopw now, than in the days of Sir Thomas 
Moore. If the ablest code that the world has seen were digested by 
jurists more profound than Trebonian or Portalis, it would still be 
overloaded with commentaries: precedents would still be referred to, 
eases not foreseen would arise in endless procession with the change of 
human affairs and the ever varying transactions of life. ‘The only mode 
in which it would be possible to settle a code of Jaws which would an- 
swer without change or addition, would be to forbid any alteration in 
habits, manners, circumstances, trades, professions, manufactures, com- 
merce, or condition. As long as these vary, laws must change with 
them. Even the Chinese, it is believed, are not able to keep the same 
system of laws unchangeable in all respects, without diminution, addi- 

ion, or variation. 

The following is a fair example of Mr. Sampson’s mode of treating 
his subjects, and is eloquently composed. 


“The description given of these invaders (the Danes) is appalling. They 
had no fear of any death but a peaceful one. To die a natural death was to 
be for ever excluded from the halls of the gods of fire and slaughter. They 
therefore laughed on receiving a mortal wound, and were congratulated b 
friends on the feasting, fighting, and carousing they were going to partake of; 
where their heavenly joys would be measured by the number they had killed. 
The victories of the Danes were bloody in the extreme, they refused quarter 
even to those who entreated to become slaves; and their insolence to the Sax- 
ons, who were of the same original, was extraordinary. They obliged them, 
when they meta Dane, to bow down their bodies till he passed: and if a Saxon 
dared to drink in the presence of a Dane, he was punished with instant death, 
unless the Dane had pledged his honour to spare him: from whence the phrase, 
“JT pledge you,” yet used amongst drinkers. Desolation followed their steps. 
Children were tossed on spears: and the bodies of matrons and virgins were 
first defiled and afterwards mangled. The poor native slave, the Briton, saw 
this vengeance on his conquerors, but was himself only more and more en- 
slaved, and exposed to still greater sufferings. In short, so great was the hor- 
ror they inspired among the Christians, that this new prayer was added to the 
Litany. A furore Danorem Libera nos Domine. (From the fury of the Danes 
O Lord! deliver us.” 


The learned discourser is of opinion, that when the proposed code is 


executed, 

“ Our jurisprudence will then be no longer thorny and intricate, nor will 
it need those fictions which give it the air of occult magic, or those queer and 
awkward contrivances, which, by rendering it ridiculous, greatly diminish its 
dignity and efficacy. We shall be delivered from those odious volumes of 
special pleading, which cannot be used without lowering and degrading the 
tone of moral sentiment: which destroy by their verbose jargon the very end 
of logical precision at which they profess to aim; where the suitor’s story is 
told in twenty different ways and answered in as many, and must be hunted 
for with fear and trembling in printed books (but oh! such books) and made 
conformable to precedents composed before the party was in being, and which 
in no one single instance conform to the truth; insomuch that he who dares 
to tell his case according to the simple and honest truth, will for that very 
reason, if for no other, fail in his suit. We shall be delivered too from those 
ever increasing swarms of foreign reports and treatises, which darken the 
very atmosphere by their multifude, and generate their kind amongst us; and 
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against which we must either rise in arms, as certain oriental nations are 
said to do against the flights of locusts, or else abandon our own fair fields and 
the fruits of our own genial soil, to their pernicious action.” 

Which seems to amount to this: that although the architect, the 
painter, the manufacturer and the merchant may import and read Eng- 
lish works on their several arts; and even “ the licentious lyrics” of 
Moore and of Byron be freely enjoyed by all who choose to indulge in 
them; yet the lawyer shall be absolutely forbidden to read, look at, or 
hear of any decisions, commentaries, treatises, or essays on law, written 
out of our own country: nay, that even in our own, the dissertations 
and discourses of learned men, and the opinions of our able and profound 
judges being “‘ things of the same kind” generated here as those brought 
from abroad, are no better than locusts, and are to be proscribed and 
exterminated. Unless, perhaps, with the exception of a discourse before 
an Historical Society, which is to be permitted now and then from a pri- 
vileged quarter. But why not put all the arts and sciences of Europe 
under the ban at once, and shut ourselves up in a literary shell, where 
we may spin and weave from our own literary products? Why not for- 
bid any allusion to foreign laws, books, nations, creeds, or kings; and 
flagellate any one who repeats the names or cites examples from Celts, 
Gauls, Normans, Saxons, Danes, Britons, and such other hard-sound- 
ing names which now furnish themes for orations and discourses? 

Mr. Sampson has displayed a fund of antiquarian lore, but not so much 
of a philosophical spirit in this discourse. Common Law is but another 
phrase for common sense, which is not to be banished from our tribunals 
for the speculations of digesters, however compendious and ingenious their 
labours may be. The Napoleon Codes, admirable as they are, have al- 
ready been found inadequate to the innumerable ramifications of commer- 
cial dealings. The good people of Louisiana, it seems, are resolved to 
be governed by this system; but we venture to predict that the discretion 
of their Judges will soon be put in requisition. This subject was treated 
very fully in a pamphlet, published in this city in the year 1819, under 
the title of ‘‘ Observations on the Abolition of the Common Law in the 
Umied States :”—a production which evinces throughout a mind fortified 
by wisdom and embellished by eloquence. The following passage may 
be recommended to the attention of Mr. Sampson, and all those who may 
have been deluded into notions of contempt for this palladium of our 
rights: 

“ An attempt to abolish the Common Law, and to substitute a written sta- 
tute in its place, would be most fatally abortive, and produce a confusion 
that would destroy the very rights and distinctions of property: rob us of our 
certain remedies against wrong, and take away the means of obtaining 
our most simple and obvious rights. We must abandon not only our foreign 
commerce, but our internal traffic with each other; as in case of a dispute 
there will be no rule of right to which we may refer for a decision. Thou- 
sands of cases will be omitted in the statutes; and those that are introduced 
will be liable to all the uncertainties of ambiguous construction. Before we 
can know our rights or remedies, or what is the law to which we should con- 


form ourselves, years must pass away to raise a Common Law construction 
for this*statute, and to fix its meanings, by a course of practice and judicial 
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proceedings. So that after wandering a century or two in darkness and doubt, 
and suffering all the evils which such a state will inflict, we shall be most for- 
tunate indeed if we find ourselves just where we now are. We shall leave the 
fast land to be tossed on the bosom of a boundless ocean; to be driven about 
by every tempestuous gust and resistless current, and the utmost of our hope 
must be to escape ruin and wreck; and regain the shore we so madly deserted. 
We shall look to it with tears of true sorrow, and in the bitterness of self-re- 
proach.” 


This cogent and ingenious argument in behalf of ‘ the gathered wisdom 
of a thousand years,”’ was published anonymously; but we presume we may 
now state without impropriety, that the profession is indebted for it to 
the pen of Joseph Hopkinson, Esq., a wise son of the law, who has drawn 
deeply out 4 that well whereout everyman draweth according to the 
strength of his understanding. 


HIGH-WAYS AND BY-WAYS.* 


Evsry part of this volume bears the stamp of an original and elegant 
mind. The tales, four in number, are composed with considerable skill ; 
the incidents are striking and probable; the narrative is full of ease, and 
animation, and interest; and the sentiments are vigorous, manly, and ho- 
nourable. The style is graceful and flowing, always free from the re- 
proach of vulgarity or carelessness, and often rising to the elevation and 
fire of impassioned eloquence. But it is not exempt from blemishes, if 
blemishes they may be called, which have arisen from an overwrought 
polish, and sprung from an unrestrained redundancy of power. The 
author’s language has not any of the grosser extravagancies which have 
thrown ridicule upon the mannerism of Irish oratory; he is superior to 
studied alliteration, and guiltless of overstrained and fantastical images; 
but still he is too ambitious of ornament—too lavish of flowers—too 
often tempted to clothe with meretricious embellishment the purity of en- 
thusiastic and natural thoughts. We understand that he is a native of 
‘“¢ Green Erin,”’ and an inheritor of one of the brightest names which 
have shed lustre on his country; but if we had not already known as 
much from report, we should infallibly, in the impetuous strength of his 
spirit, the fervour of his conceptions, and above all, the splendid but un- 
tempered exuberance of his diction, have detected the peculiarities of his 
national genius. He has dedicated his work to “‘ his friend Washington 
Irving,”’ and declared himself the admirer—as who is not—of that ima- 
ginative and highly gifted individual. But the author of the Sketch- 
Book has bestowed upon sentimental and romantic composition all the 
high colouring and richness which the modesty of nature can suffer; any 
thing more brilliant than his illustrations—more mellifluous—more exqui- 


* High-Ways and By-Ways; or Tales of the Roadside, picked up in the 
age — By A Walking Gentleman. London: Whittakers. 1823. 
vo. Pp. 432. 
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sitely beautiful than his periods, our language is incapable of attaining. 
He has carried the power of his art as far as it will go; he has even ha- 
zarded something in the indulgence of its display; and a step beyond 
would have placed him on the verge of bad taste. The writer before 
US iS nO imitator; but congeniality of mind and pursuits has thrown him 
into the same track with his friend. He has pursued the same career, 
and with scarcely inferior success; but in the rapidity and ardour of his 
flight, he has not always known where to pause as discreetly. 

Skilfully as the narrative of these tales is conducted, we think that 
the merit of the voluine consists not so much in the framework of the 
stories, as in the keen-sighted and intimate knowledge of Freneh man- 
ners and life, and the ever-varying and lively pictures of the scenery and 
costumes of the country, with which it abounds. We know not whether 
our Walking Gentleman has actually enjoyed the pedestrian excursions 
through the French provinces by which he has chosen to introduce his 
descriptions; but, if so, we heartily envy him the rich fund of heathful 
and inspiring entertainment which has fallen to his happy and careless lot, 
and would that we could ourselves, casting off the sluggish coil of our 
vocation, spring like him over hill and through dale with our dog Ranger 
by our side, our Manton on shoulder, and a spirit within us as light and 
tree, as reckless of every day ills, and as well tuned for communion with 
nature in her fairest moods. Be this as it may, and however he has 
gained his animating recollections, this much is certain, that he evinces 
a familiarity with the scenes that he paints, which close observation, or 
long residence in the French provinces could alone have produced. To 
the fidelity of his sketches we can in some instances bear testimony, and 
there is otherwise an air of truth and keeping about them which is not 
easily mistaken. He has read the French peasantry with a favourable 
and benevolent eye, and appreciated their character as, in the deep ob- 
scurity of provincial life, it still really exists in spite of the crimes and 
demoralizing influence of the Revolution and Imperial rule. ‘They are 
to this day, where the secluded and little frequented situations of the 
south have preserved them from the contagious poison of the capital and 
populous towns, a light-hearted innocent race; hospitable, kind, and po- 
lite to the stranger, and harmless, simple, and honest in their relations 
with each other. 

_ This scheme of interweaving the real adventures and scenery of a 

town, or at least such incidents and such scenes as the localities assigned 
to the tales might reasonably produce, is the great charm of the volume. 
There is no more agreeable species of fiction than that in which the 
ereations of a glowing and pure imagination are blended with the reali- 
ties of nature and life. Such compositions exercise a potent and curious 
spell upon our belief. We feel that a portion at least of the matter is 
true; we are irresistibly persuaded as we advance and become warmed 
with the attractions of the narrative, that the whole is a transcript of 
actual occurrences. We are conducted through scenery whose exist- 
ence is undoubted, whose beauties are heightened by all the captivating 
aids of description; we are introduced to a state of society which we 
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know to be faithfully depicted; and we cannot comprehend, while we 
wander in imagination through the meads and vineyards, by wood and 
streamlet, and among the villages and peasantry of this substantial 
earth, that the edifices which our guide peints out, and the personages 
whom he presents to us, are but the sports of a fairy work,—the unreal 
visions of his fancy, the cheats and delusions of fiction. We have need 
to retrace our footsteps, to sift the deception, to re-examine the whole 
view with incredulity and caution, before we can determine how far we 
shall trust the erring judgment of our bewildered senses. If, indeed, he 
who would pass this pleasant imposition upon us be a bungler, we will 
not travel in his company, we will have none of his dull and common- 
place cheatery, we will dismiss him and his tale in the words of mine 
host of the immortal “ Pilgrimage,” 


‘‘ Abide, Robin, mine leve brother, 
‘‘Som better man shall tell us first another.” 


aE 


TRIAL OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING.* 


Tue Rev. Edward Irving has caused almost as many controversies on 
his character, talents, and personal appearance, as were kindled in the 
Alsatian capital by the nose of Slaukenbergius’ stranger. Debates are 
quite as warm, contradictions quite as positive, on the modern as on 
the older prodigy; and the only difference is that we are lectured to by 
newspapers and magazines, by the Courier, Times, Album, Pulpit, and 
John Bull, instead of the sentinel, the bandy-legged drummer, the 
trumpeter, the trumpeter’s wife, the burgomaster’s widow, the master of 
the inn, and the master of the inn’s wife, who inflamed the citizens: of 
Strasburg. ‘‘ Tis an imposture, my dear,” said the master of the inn— 
‘tis a false nose.”? ‘‘ ’Tis a true nose,” said his wife. ‘ "Tis made 
of fir tree,” said he; “I smell the turpentine.” ‘‘ There’s a pimple 
on it,” said she. ‘‘ Tis a dead nose,” replied the innkeeper.—‘ ’Tis 
not worth a single stiver,’’ said the bandy-legged drummer—“ ’tis a nose 
of parchment.” —‘ Tis as long,” said the trumpeter’s wife, “as a 
trumpet.” ‘* And of the same metal,” said the trumpeter, ‘ as you hear 
by its sneezing.” ‘Tis as soft as a flute,” said she. ‘ "Tis brass,” 
said the trumpeter. ‘‘ ’Tis a pudding’s end,” said his wife. So squab- 
bled the Strasburgers, and so our periodical critics. Mr. Irving, says 
one, “is certainly an extraordinary man.’’ He is “a man of very or- 
dinary talents,”’ says another—“ He is a quack,” cries John Bull; 
‘¢ An impudent Scotch quack,” responds the Liberal; ‘“‘ We might start 


* The Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving, M. A. A Cento of Criticism. 
London: Brain, Butcher-hall Lane. 1823. 

An Examination and Defence of the Writings and Preaching of the Rev. 
Edward Irving, 'M. A. Minister of the Caledonian Church, Cross Street, Hat- 
ton Garden. Including copious Extracts from his “four Orations for the 
Oracles of God,” and his “ Argument for judgment to Come.” By a Layman. 
London: Fairburn. 
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a parallel for him in the Admirable Crichton,” says the Liberal again. 
He is ‘‘a great brimstone merchant,” says Cobbet, and has ‘a beard 
like a German scrubbing-brush;” he is “a fine young eagle,” preaches 
Mr. John Clayton; ‘‘ he is a -flower,”’ says the ‘ Christian’s Pocket 
Magazine;” ‘‘ he is an ass,”’ says the Leading Journal of Europe. 
“¢ He is an expounder of the first order,’”’ exclaims one critic; “‘ let him 
speak English,” cries a neighbour; “ he is a vain green youth,” says 
this last; “‘ he is thirty-five,” observes another; aye, “‘ forty’ says a 
third. He is “‘a brawny bravo,” an ‘ accomplished barbarian,’’ an 
“insane reviler;”’ and, on the other hand, “‘ he becomes near to Cicero’s 
definition of a complete orator.”” He is “ a raw Scotch dominie,” and 
again, ‘he would have been equal to Peter the Hermit in setting all 
Christendom in motion.”” He plays off an ‘‘ ambiguous person and ob- 
scene antics;” and with respect to action, it is evident that ‘‘ St. Paul 
at Athens,”’ has been his study. Some declare that he puts them in 
mind of John the Baptist; others call him Dr. Squintum; the Examiner 
admires his ‘‘ dark apostolical head of hair;”? which the Liberal describes 
as ‘matted like a mane;’’ and a very nice observer has affirmed, that 
one side of his face is that of a Salvator Mundi, the other that of a 
Highland chief. Itis thought that the lower features of his counte- 
nance resemble those of the Buonaparte family; and it is also asserted, 
that ‘‘ he verges in his general appearance to the Simious tribe.’* 

The editor of the Courier recites an article published on the 17th of 
July, in which he declares he has not heard Mr. Irving, and will not, 
till he can do so without fighting his way into the church; forgetting 
that he complained to the world, about ten days before, of having been 
nearly suffocated in this same church, while listening to ‘‘ a master-piece 
of oratory.” It is explained, however, that the “‘ We” of July the 7th 
and “‘ We” of July the 17th were different people. We the first were 
great fighters, and small critics; We the second were not quite so pugna- 
cious, and considerably harder to please. Public opinion is docile, and 
must accommodate itself to these little shiftings and variations. 

That the printer of the late Liberal should have evidence to give on 
a subject of this kind, was hardly to be expected; but the Liberal, like 
other poor caitiffs, turned its thoughts to religion when it was in the 
agonies of death. 

The Album, Pulpit, Literary Chronicle, British Press, and New 
Evangelical Magazine, all send their witnesses to confound the unfortu 
nate divine; and John Bull rises against him in proprié persond, but 
masked. The ferment occasioned by his appearance is described with 
much vivacity. He repeats the testimony delivered some time ago in 
his paper, and is desired to sing a ballad to the tune of Nancy Dawson, 
in which his opinions on the present subject are set forth more at large 
After some objection to this kind of evidence, the Court decides on re- 


* The expressions we have cited are taken from publications referred to in 
the “ Trial, from the London Magazine of August, Blackwood’s, and the New 
Monthy Magazine of September, and the “ Defence” (a paltry pamphlet) men- 
tioned at the head of this article. 
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ceiving it, and the witness sounds forth one of his accustomed strains of 
lyrical satire; for John has this at least in common with the Bull of 
Phalaris, that his music always costs somebody a roasting. 

The defendant then makes a speech (compiled in a great measure from 
his own discourses) and Mr. Phillips calls witnesses for the defence, 
among whom are the Editors of the New ‘Times and Examiner, and the 
“‘ Resident director” of the Liberal. Some of these, however, ‘‘ break 
down,”’ as it is technically styled, under examination, and the case is 
abruptly closed. Common Sense (the Judge) makes an harangue not 
much in character, and Mr. Irving is found guilty on the seventh count, 
but acquitted on all the rest, which the Court, for certain notable rea- 
sons, has considered inapplicable to his case. 

Mr. Irving, although convicted, as the reporter informs us in his pam- 
phlet, has received no sentence. We think it would not become the 
London public to be very forward in demanding his punishment ; for, 
when the preacher is brought up to undergo condemnation, half the town 
ought to be standing at the same bar. If an account were taken of al! 
misdemeanours within the jurisdiction of Common Sense, which have been 
committed during Mr. Irving’s exhibitions, who would not be appalled 
at the reckoning? Let us only turn in fancy to the scene of this gen- 
tleman’s achievements; let us imagine the Sabbath frighted from its 
propriety; Cross Street, Hatton Garden, thronged with equipages; the 
devout abandoning their churches; the profane making their debut at 
public worship in a Presbyterian chapel, with a standing-room ticket; 
privy-counsellors justling with ‘‘ gentlemen of the press;”’ fashion re- 
clining in the gallery, and piety upon the pulpit stairs, and intellect el- 
bowing on the floor; Cruikshank caricaturing: Basil Montague exhorting 
from the window; Romeo Coates declaiming on the threshold, and the 
public at large brawling in the court-yard. The misdemeanours of a 
single morning thus occupied would form such a calendar that Common 
Sense would shrink from holding the assizes. Under such circumstances, 
it would be found the wisest measure to publish a general remission of 
offences hitherto committed in the affair of the Caledonian Chapel. 
The benefit of such an amnesty would, of course, extend to Mr. Irving; 
and, if he offended, again, he would again be amenable to the law. As 
to the public, we entertain no doubt of their amendment. 


a el 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


RAWLE’S ADDRESSES TO THE BAR.* 


The members of the bar of Philadelphia, eminent alike for their pro- 
fessional skill and their gentlemanly demeanor, formed, a few years ago, 


* Two Addresses, to “the associated Members of the Bar of Philadelphia.” 
Pronounced by William Rawle, Esquire, Chancellor of the Association. Phila- 
delphia, 1824. Pp. 52. Svo. 
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an association for benevolent purposes, as well as witha view to con- 
sult together, and introduce such reformations as might be made in the 
practice of the law. At two of their anniversary meetings the learned 
and ingenious author of these Addresses, pronounced them in the pre- 
sence of the Association, at whose request they are now published. 

The solidity and good sense of Mr. Rawle’s observations, deserve the 
attention of the professional student, as they form a striking contrast 
with the flippant remarks on the Common Law, which are so easy to 
make but so difficult to reduce into any beneficial operation. The reader 
will discern in these pages the judicious mind of a profound lawyer, 
acquainted with all the intricacies of practice, as well as familiar with 
the science of law in its most extensive ramifications. They contain 
the reflections of one who is anxious to reform, where it can be done 
with safety; but cautious not to destroy the plant in pruning its luxu- 
riances. ‘They are, however, of too technical a character, for the great 
mass of our readers; but the following sketehes of some of those law- 
yers who were eminent in the days that are past, possess a local interest 
in Pennsylvania, which renders them highly attractive. There is a pe- 
culiar tone of benevolence in the following delineation of Mr. Rawle’s 
former brethren of the bar 

Quos olim meminisse juvat. 


“We are not forbidden to explore the tomb, to bring from their ashes 
departed genius and spirit,—to serve as models for youthful imitation, 


and incentives to dignified and useful exertion. 

*¢ It is not without a trembling hand that I shall venture to recal to 
some and to present to others a few of those names of which I have a 
recollection, more or less perfect, but assisted by accessible sources of 
information. 

‘‘ At the era of our Independence the bar of Philadelphia possessed 
among others a Wilson, a ~~ and a Lewis, an Ingersoll, an 
Edward Biddle, and a George Ross. 

‘¢ Mr. Chew was one of the prominent characters of earlier times. In 
1772 he was preferred to the bench. Perhaps no one exceeded him in 
an accurate knowledge of common law, or in the sound exposition of 
statutes—His solid judgment, tenacious memory, and persevering indus- 
try rendered him a safe and steady guide. At the bar his language was 
pertinent and correct, but seldom characterised by effusions of elo- 
quence—his arguments were close and frequently methodised on the 
strict rules of logic—his object always seemed to be to produce convic- 
tion, not to obtain applause. 

** But in those times the sphere of the lawyer was somewhat limited. 
In provincial courts no great questions of international law were dis- 
cussed—no arguments on the construction of treaties—no comparisons 
of legislative powers with constitutional restrictions—even admiralty 
cases had little interest—every thing great and imposing was reserved 
for the mother country. Till the ebullitions produced by the stamp act, 
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political interests were local and confined. Pennsylvania was divided be- 
tween two parties, that of the proprietaries and a considerable section of 
the people. 

“Two lawyers, Galloway and Dickinson, took active parts in this 
controversy. Each published a speech which he had delivered in the 
legislative assembly; and it was remarkable that the introduction to each 
(one composed by Dr. Franklin, who co-operated with Galloway in op- 
posing the proprietary interest, and the other by Dr. Smith, the coadju- 
tor of Dickinson,) were at the time more admired than the principal 
compositions. Yet they were both men of talents. 

“Of Galloway’s manner I have no personal knowledge; from inspec- 
tion of the dockets his practice appears to have been extensive. He 
adhered to the royal cause, and migrated to England, where, after ex- 
citing considerable public attention, by attacks on the conduct of Sir W. 
Howe in this country, he remained till his death. 

*€ Very different were the opinions and conduct of Dickinson. At 
the commencement of our difficulties with Great Britain he displayed his 
powers with fervour and courage in defence of what he deemed his coun- 
try’s rights. Assuming the title of 4 Pennsylvania Farmer, he assailed 
with a due proportion of learning and an irresistible cogency of argu- 
ment the unjust attempt of the British legislature to impose internal taxa- 
tion on the colonies. 

*¢ These publications had the happiest effect. The resistance which 
seemed at first to be founded rather on natural impulse than deliberate re- 
search was clearly shown, not only to be meritorious in itself, but justi- 
fiable under the laws and constitution, by which all British subjects ought 
to be governed. 

“Of Dickinson’s manner of speaking I have some recollection—he 
possessed, I think, considerable fluency, with a sweetness of tone and 
agreeable modulation of voice, not well calculated however for a large 
audience. His law knowledge was respectable, though not remarkably 
extensive, for his attention was more directed to historical and _ political 
studies. In his defensive publications against the attacks of Valerius, in 
1788, the man of taste will be gratified by a pure and elegant style, 
though the statesman must discover some political errors. Wholly en- 
gaged in public life, he left the bar soon after the commencement of the 
revolution. 

*¢ At this period a new band arose 


*“ Occursus hominum, cujus prudentia monsirat, 
“ Summos posse viros, et magna exempla daturos, 
“*Vervecum in patria—nasci.” 
Juv. Sat. X. v. 48. 


‘¢ They contributed with other instances to prove, notwithstanding the 
arrogance of European prediction, that America, even at the instant of 
putting on the toga virilis was equal to the duties of mature and accom- 


plished man. 
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‘¢ I have already given some names, I will more particularly describe 
two or three others. 

*¢ Perhaps few of those now present can recollect Wilson in the splen- 
dour of his talents, and the fulness of his practice. 

** Classically educated, and in the outset employed as a tutor in a pub- 
lic seminary, lis subsequent success in a narrow circle of country courts, 
encouraged him to embark in the storm which after the departure of the 
British troops agitated the forum of Philadelphia. 

‘¢ The adherents to the royal cause were the necessary subjects of pro- 
secution, and popular prejudice seemed to bar the avenues of justice. 

** But Wilson and Lewis, and George Ross, never shrunk from such 
contests, and if their efforts frequently failed, it was not from want of 
pains or fear of danger. 

‘‘ Other questions of the highest moment also became the daily sub- 
jects of forensic discussion, questions for which previous study no doubt 
had qualified them, but with which no previous practice had familiarized 
them. 

‘In respect to them, Wilson soon became conspicuous. The views 
which he took, were luminous and comprehensive. His knowledge and 
information always appeared adequate to the highest subject, and justly 
administered to the particular aspect in which it was presented. His 
person and manner were dignified, his voice powerful, though not melo- 
dious, his cadences judiciously, though somewhat artificially regulated. 

“¢ His discourse was generally of a reasonable length; he did not af- 
fect conciseness nor minuteness, he struck at the great features of the 
case, and neither wearied his hearers by a verbose prolongation, nor dis- 
appointed them by an abrupt conclusion. 

** But his manner was rather imposing than persuasive, his habitual 
effort seemed to be to subdue without conciliating, and the impression: 
left was more like that of submission to a stern, than a humane con- 
queror. 

*¢ It must, however, be confessed, that Mr. Wilson on the bench, was 
not equal to Mr. Wilson at the bar, nor did his law lectures entirely 
meet the expectation that had been formed. 

“<The talents of George Ross were much above mediocrity. His 
manner was insinuating and persuasive, accompanied with a species of 
pleasantry and habitual good humour. His knowledge of the law was 
sufficient to obtain respect from the court, and his familiar manner se- 
cured the attention of the jury. But he was not industrious, and his 
career after the commencement of the revolution was short. 

“<The powers of Reed were of a higher order. His min¢ was per- 
spicuous, his perceptions quick, his penetration great, his industry unre- 
mitted. Before the revolution he had a considerable share of the cur- 
rent practice. His manner of speaking was not, I think, pleasing; his 
reasoning, however, was well conducted, and seldom failed to bear upon 
the proper points of controversy. When he had the conclusion of a 
cause, he was formidable. I have heard an old practitioner say that 
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there was no one at the bar whom he so little liked to be behind him, as 
Joseph Reed. 


“ Bradford was the youngest of those who flourished at this active 
and interesting period, and his history merits the attention of the younger 
part of my brethren, as indicating that however discouraging the pros- 
pect may be, one should never despair. 


‘¢ J have understood that for three or four years after his admission he 
had scarcely a single client, his circumstances were so slender and his 
hopes so faint that he had at one time determined to relinquish the pro- 
fession and go to sea, but his abilities, though known to few, were justly 
appreciated by Mr. Reed, then president of the Supreme Executive 
Council. 


‘‘ On the resignation of Mr. Sergeant, in 1780, he was unexpectedly 
appointed attorney-general. At that time the office required no feeble 
hand. The executive administration was involved in the most serious 
responsibilities. The ability of his predecessor had been eminently use- 
ful to them. If Bradford had proved unequal to its duties, the appoint- 
ment would have covered both him and the administration with disgrace; 
if otherwise, it elevated him to honour, while it highly promoted the po- 
litical interests he belonged to—the latter was the result. 

“‘ Those of his brethren who had only noticed him as a mute and hum- 
ble attendant on the courts, now watched his progress with political if 
not professional jealousy, and soon perceived with surprise the first dis- 
plays of eloquence in a style not common, of knowledge not suspected, 
of judicious management not frequent in youth. 

‘‘ He advanced with a rapid progress to an eminence of reputation 
which never was defaced by petty artifices of practice or ignoble asso- 
ciations of thought; his course was lofty as his mind was pure; his elo- 
quence was of the best kind; his language was uniformly classical; his 
fancy frequently interwove some of those graceful ornaments which de- 
light when they are not too frequent and do not interrupt the chain of 
argument. 


“Yet his manner was not free from objections: I have witnessed in 
him what'I have occasionally noticed in the public speeches of Charles 
Fox—a momentary hesitation for want of a particular word—a stopping 
and recalling part of a sentence for the purpose of amending it: nor was 
his voice powerful nor always varied by those modulations of which an 
experienced orator knows the utility. 


“‘ His temper was seldom ruffled and his speeches were generally 
marked by mildness. The only instance in which I remember much ani- 
mation was in a branch of the case of Gerard vs. Basse and Soyer, 
which is not in print. The principal case is in 1 Dallas, 119; he was 
concerned for the unfortunate Soyer. 7 

‘“¢ At present I shall not proceed with these imperfect delineations. 
There yet remains enough to crowd the canvass of a future picture—and 
another pencil may perhaps do more justice to them. 





Agricullure. 


OR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ROGERS’ AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.’ 


AmonG the minor literary works that have recently appeared, we know 
few that more justly merit attention than Mr. Rogers’ American Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, the second edition of which has been lately pub- 
lished. The object of the author has been to furnish an account of the 
departed heroes, sages, and statesmen of the Revolution; and the volume 
comprehends many interesting memoirs of distinguished Americans now 
deceased. Some of these lives are new: and all are well written. Bio- 
graphy, at all times an interesting class of literature, is peculiarly attrac- 
tive to youth. At the first development of a boy’s taste for reading, we 
see him eagerly seeking for the memoirs of famous persons, and devouring 
with avidity, the biographies of ancient and modern times;—such as 
those of Plutarch, and Johnson. What then can be more desirable 
than to provide for inquisitive youth some authentic account of the emi- 
nent men who have lived in their own country, and by whose examples 
their own conduct and sentiments, may best be regulated? For the use 
ofour schools we are of opinion that few works are better adapted than that 
of Mr. Rogers. It contains not only spirited views of lives heretofore 
published, but some which we believe are new. Among the latter are 
those of Laurens, Yates, Hawley, and several of the Clintons. The 


teachers of large schools might safely admit this work and recommend 
it to the perusal and study of their pupils. 


) + =e 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


AGRICULTURE. 


Tue cultivation and improvement of the soil, has been so generally 
committed to the rudest and most illiterate of our race, that AGRICULTURE, 
as an art, has been kept in a state of abasement, and excluded from that 
station to which its importance eminently entitles it. They who laboured 
in the field were considered as mere implements for the purpose of raising 
bread-stuffs, as they are vulgarly denominated, in mercantile phraseolo- 
ey, and had imbued the art with the taint of their servitude; so that in an 
age when the gallant and accomplished knight dedicated himself to loyalty, 
devotion, and constancy, all that related to the delightful science of agri- 


* A New American Biographical Dictionary; or Remembrancer of the de- 
parted heroes, sages, and statesmen of America. Confined exclusively to 
those who have signalized themselves in either capacity in the Revolutionary 
War, which obtained the Independence of theircountry. Second edition with 
important alterations and additions. Compiled by t J. Rogers. 

Easton, Penn. 1823. 
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culture was committed to cerfs and villains, who composed a part of the 
estates of their lordly owners. In later days, however, the scene has 
very happily changed, and science has been allied to an art all important 
to the comfort, and, indeed, to the existence of the human race. We, 
like others, are apt to be dazzled by brilliant feats of arms, and the splen- 
dour of conquests; but we must confess, that the sheaf of Ceres, is of 
more value than the barren laurel; and we cannot help thinking that Sir 
John Sinclair, Arthur Young, and Sir Humphrey Davy, have done more 
for the prosperity of Great Britain than any of her heroes. 

It must be granted, that the march of knowledge is slow. How sin- 
gular is it, that even in Great Britain, Agriculture was entirely neglect- 
ed, as a national concern, till within a few years. The appointment of 
the Board of Agriculture, the surveys of the various counties in England 
and Scotland, which fill nearly eighty volumes, and the numerous periodi- 
cal and other publications devoted to the improvement of rural economy, 
show the interest now taken in the advancement of that art, on which all 
others must depend. 

In the United States, where some degree of education is so common, 
that it is rare to find one among the rudest of her native citizens, who 
cannot read and write, and where they who cultivate it are so generally 
the owners of the soil, we have reason to expect arapid dissemination of 
all the new facts, and the various information which shall tend to illus- 
trate the theory or improve the art of the Agriculturist. What great 
benefit to the community might not be effected by the editors of the hun- 
dreds of country newspapers, which are printed in the United States, were 
they to devote one page of each paper to agricultural topics, instead of 
the turbid politics of which they are so prodigal? 

New York is the only state that has appointed a Board of Agriculture, 
for the purpose of giving system and method to her County Agricultural 
Societies. We are frequently compelled to shrink with mortification 
from the contemplation of some of the features of our state politics: but 
we delight to give honour where honour is due; and New York, in this 
particular, deserves much praise. Her attention to internal improvement 
and agriculture, should redeem many faults and follies. 

In many of the states, County Agricultural Societies have been got up, 
usefully, we hope, for the parties concerned, and advantageously for their 
neighbourhood. Pennsylvania has given some encouragement to County 
Societies, by an act to appropriate a part of the public funds of the coun- 
ties in which they are formed, on certain conditions, to contribute to their 
premiums; and much advantage has resulted from the combination of art- 
ists and amateurs—of men of science and practical farmers in these insti- 
tutions. 

We have spoken of the newspapers, and the advantage which their 
editors might render to the community by devoting some space to agri- 
cultural topics. We believe there are but two papers published in the 
United States entirely devoted to this subject. These are the American 
Farmer published at Baltimore by John S, Skinner, and the Vew Eng- 
and Farmer, at Boston, by Thomas G. Fessenden. The latter gen- 
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tleman is advantageously known to the public by his poetical talents, 
and was an intimate friend and early associate of the first Editor of the 
Port Folio. Both these papers are ably conducted, and every farmer in 
the Union would be benefited by the perusal of them. The slightest im- 
provement in his field, his orchard, or his garden, would amply repay tke 
price of these journals. If we were to draw a distinction between these 
papers, both of which we think extremely well adapted to the sections in 
which they are published, we should say that the southern paper is the 
more theoretical, the northern the more practical; and, as might be 
judged from its position, on the whole, the best adapted to the agriculture 
of the northern and middle states. In addition to this, it has one advan- 
tage, which probably a saving farmer would attend to;—although published 
as frequently, and each number containing about the same quantity of type 
and paper, it is but half the price of its southern competitor. 
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THE CONVENTION OF 1787. 





Sucu is the capriciousness of fame, as well as of fortune, in human 
affairs, that some ostensible occurrence shall so engross the attention of 
historians and biographers, as well as of painters and poets, that the most 
important political events are often cast into the shade by a more promi- 
nent object, which, when it has once obtained possession of the public 
mind, will thenceforward absorb popular attention, to the exclusion of every 
other. 

The names and characters of those devoted republicans who signed 
the Declaration of Independence, have been perpetuated in every form , 
of illustration by the press and the graver, as well as the pencil and the } 
pen: whilst the patriots who framed the present Constitution of the Uni- Lj 
ted States, at the head of whom was Washington himself, (then, perhaps, | 
most justly entitled to the endearing appellation of the Father of his 
Country,) are unknown or at least unthought of—their names must now 
be sought for in the musty pages of some ponderous law book, where 
they have long reposed in unmerited oblivion. 

The claims of these great and good men to the grateful remembrance 
of posterity are founded, nevertheless, upon the substantial basis of the 
national prosperity, under that happy Constitution by which the defects 
of the original Confederation were effectually remedied, and the thirteen 
7 independent states were indissolubly consolidated into one powerful so- 
. vereignty. 

These conscript fathers held their session in the same Council Cham- 
ber, in the State House of Philadelphia, in which sat the Congress that 
declared the dissolution of British supremacy and colonial dependence; 
and, like them too, they held their deliberations with closed doors. 
Notwithstanding this forbidding circumstance, however, one of our 
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neglected sous of genius who reduced by want of patronage to por- 
trait and sign painting for a livelihood, obtained a glimpse of this truly 
venerable assembly, which he instantly transferred to a sign post that he 
had been employed to decorate for an ale-house in South Street; where 
it hung for many years unnoticed; and was at length, after the colours 
had faded from the boards, painted over again with the name only of THE 
CoNVENTION, in broad capitals. But the original representation, which 
was not without professional merit, is still vivid in the recollection of the 
writer of this article, who had long habitually regarded it with respect~- 
ful consideration as an historical relick. 

The room itself was correctly represented, as it stood at the time, 
richly wainscotted, with pediments over the doors, and Ionic pilasters, 
supporting a full entablature of the order, beneath a coved ceiling; though 
all these appropriate accompaniments of a public apartment have been 
since taken down by some ruthless Commissioner of repairs—to be re- 
placed with naked walls and meagre door-cases that now disappoint 
the expectations of those who visit this memorable Council Chamber, 
which has been not inaptly denominated the cradle of American Inde- 
pendence; and which ought to have been scrupulously preserved in its 
pristine state to future ages. 

On one side of this highly interesting historical composition, the Pre- 
sident, Gzorce WasHINGTON, was seen in the chair, under the lofty cen- 
tral pannel at the east end of the room, which was then ornamented with 
the arms of Pennsylvania, On his right, Judge Wilson occupied the 
floor with that imposing air which was natural to him and which had 
strongly impressed the delineator, whilst, on his left, and immediately 
under the eye of the spectator sat the aged FRANKLIN, in his arm- 
chair; which must have been placed so near the bar, that the venerable 
sage, then in his 83d year, and suffering under a peculiar infirmity, might 
approach his seat in the sedan he had brought from Europe, which was 
the only mode of conveyance he could then support.—QOn the other side 
of this contemporaneous memento, the House was depicted in Com- 
mittee, and no particular feature of the scene is now distinctly recollected. 
But on both sides was inscribed the following quaint prognostication of 
their patriotic exertions which has since been so happily fulfilled: 


“ These thirty-eight great men together have agreed 
“That better times to us shall very soon succeed.” 
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HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
(Continued from Vol. xvi. p. 383. ) 


SPAIN in 1820.— National Disconient—State of the Army at Cadiz— 
Its Revolt—Occupies the Isle of Leon—Expedition of Riego— 
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Rising wm Gallicia—Defection of Abishal—King forced to accept 
the Constitution—Massacre at Cadiz—Anti-Revolutionary Move- 
menis—Meeting of the Cortes—Reports of the Ministers—Finances 
— Suppression of Entails—Of Covenants— Commercial Measures— 
Dissolution of the Army of Cadiz—Disgrace of Riego— Agitated 
State of the Kingdom—Prevalence of the Liberal Party. 


For several years the discontent throughout Spain had been general 
and hourly increasing. Its degradation was deeply felt by the nation, 
and sympathized with by the surrounding nations. It appeared the most 
cruel indignity to a brave nation, which had made so noble a stand, and 
had so powerfully aided in restoring independence to the rest of Europe, 
to be reduced to a thraldom more severe than that which it had so hero- 
ically shaken off. Loud, however, as was the call for that constitution 
which Ferdinand stood vainly pledged to bestow, all the attempts hith- 
erto made to attain it had proved miserably abortive. ‘There is a ten- 
dency in human society, and one on the whole safe and salutary, to 
remain fixed in any position which it has once assumed. To a great 
body of the people it appears more expedient to bear the ills they have, 
if at all tolerable, than to rush on others which are unknown and untried. 
It is difficult, and in fact should be so, for secret and individual opera- 
tions to combine a force, which can make head against the executive 
power of the state. Although, however, such a government may make 
head for a certain time against the strongest public opinion, it possesses 
a radical unsoundness, which will sooner or later manifest itself. ‘The 
crazy vessel may be guided in safety over a tranquil sea; but whenever 
the storm rises, it goes rapidly to pieces. Such a constitution resem- 
bles a rational body, of which the pieces are corrupted, in which no 
disease yet manifests itself, but to which the first wound or local injury, 
the effects of which to another would have been but temporary, proves 
mortal. It is seldom that in the political world a very long period occurs 
without some shock or collision, which puts to the proof the materials of 
which it is composed, and causes those which are unsound to crumble into 
dust. 

The local malady which exposed to peril the existing system of Spa- 
nish government, resided in the expeditionary army at Cadiz. This 
body of troops, prepared by Spain in the vain hope of regaining her 
transatlantic empire, saw before them a prospect the most dreary and 
discouraging. Whether they considered the theatre in which the war 
was to be waged, or the enemy with whom they had to contend, there 
appeared equally little ground for animation or hope. The prospect of 
bidding adieu to their native country, to perish in the vast plains and 
swamps of Oronoco, inspired a patriotic zeal, to which they might other- 
wise have remained strangers. The deliverance of their country ap- 
peared an object still more desirable, when it was to be combined with 
their own deliverance from such a destiny. The force collected at one 
point gave a full impression of their own strength; while the vicinity of 
Cadiz, a city which had long been the focus of liberal sentiment, was 
likely to inoculate them with some portion of its spirit. 
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In consequence of these causes, a deep discontent had long fermented 
in the minds of the expeditionary army. It had even, as observed in the 
former year, been organized into a formidable conspiracy, which failed 
only through the vacillation or treachery of the Conde de Abisbal. ‘The 
yellow fever, which soon after began to rage at Cadiz, and among the 
troops, aided the views of the malecontents, by causing a general disorga- 
nization, relaxing those strict precautions which the jealousy of the go- 
vernment would otherwise have prompted. Don Antonio Quiroga, a 
lieutenant-colonel, who had been deeply implicated in the last conspiracy, 
was only loosely guarded at the convent of Alcala de los Gazules. He 
had, therefore, the opportunity of communicating with Don Raphael 
Riego, commander of the second battalion of the Asturias, and with 
other officers who were disposed to engage in the enterprise. The mi- 
litary chiefs were seconded by the talents of Galieno, a citizen of Cadiz, 
and one of the most eloquent men in Spain; while money was supplied 
by Beltran de Lis of Valencia, a zealous patriot, who had seen a son 
die on the scaffold in the cause of liberty. 

After many consultations, which happily escaped the jealous observa- 
tions of the ruling powers, the Ist of January, 1820, was fixed upon 
as the decisive day. Riego, stationed at Las Cabezas, was to march 
upon Arcos, the head quarters of Calderon, commander-in-chief of the 
expedition, and was to be joined there by the battalion of Seville from 
Villa Martin. At the same time Quiroga, with two battalions, was to 
move from Alcala de los Gazules, upon the Isle of Leon, and upon 
Cadiz. 

At nine in the morning of the day appointed, Riego put himself in 
motion. He called together his battalion, explained to them his design, 
and finding them disposed enthusiastically to concur in it, led them di- 
rect to the square of Las Cabezas, where he proclaimed the constitution. 
In the evening he marched with the utmost possible rapidity upon Arcos, 
in the vicinity of which place he arrived about two in themorning. The 


battalion of Seville having losts its way in the storm, was not yet come 


up. Riego waited its arrival in vain for four hours; then seeing day 
begin to dawn, and apprehensive of discovery, he determined upon at 
once proceeding to action. Though the battalion stationed in Arcos was 
stronger than his own, he completely succeeded. The officers were 
taken by surprise in their barracks, Calderon and all his staff made pri- 
soners, and the Corregidor of the town shared the same fate. The 
battalion joined the insurgents, and every thing was completed before 
that of Seville arrived. Riego was somewhat disappointed to find only 
12,000 ducats in the treasury. 

The success of Quiroga was not quite so complete. He made his 
escape, and placed himself at the head of his battalion at Alcala. To 
reach his destination, however, it was necessary to cross the Majeceite, 
which was rendered impassable by the rains. He was thus unable to 
set out till the afternoon of the 2d. At Medina, he found another bat- 
talion; and the troops pushing forward rapidly through roads that were 
knee deep, reached at nine in the morning the bridge of Suazo, which 
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connects the Isle of Leon with the continent. This important post was 
surprised and carried in a few minutes. The insurgents, thus introduced 
into the Isla, were equally successful in surprising San Ferrando, its 
principal fortress, where they took Cisneros, Minister of Marine. ‘They 
now pushed forward upon Cadiz, the main object of the expedition; and 
which being defended by only one battalion and a few marines, was 
thought unlikely to make serious resistance. At four in the afternoon, 
however, the governor of Cadiz received notice of the enterprise, and 
hastened with 500 men to occupy the Trocadero, a fortification com- 
manding the narrow neck of land, by which alone Cadiz can be ap- 
proached from the Isla. Being re-enforced from the ships he succeeded 
in completely repulsing the attack of the insurgents. The district in 
their possession was thus reduced to the Isle of Leon. 

Riego in the meantime hastened to join his comrades, and on his way, 
proclaimed the constitution at Xeres and Santa Maria. The people, 
however, though they showed an interest in his success, did not make 
any serious movement in his favour. On his arrival at the Isla the 
troops were mustered, and found not to amount to more than 600 men. 
They were immediately organized, however, under the title of the ‘‘ Con- 
stitutional Army;”’ they were formed into two decisions, one of which 
was intrusted to Riego, while Quiroga was made commander-in-chief. 
Don Arco Aguerro was placed at the head of the staff, and San Miguel 
appointed his principal assistant. Quiroga now addressed to his army 
a proclamation, in which he told them, ‘ Spain approached to destruc- 
tion; and your ruin would have carried along with it that of your coun- 
try; you were destined to death rather to deliver the government from the 
fear which your courage inspired, than to conquer the colonies, which is 
become impossible. Meantime, your countrymen remained in the most 
shameful slavery, under an arbitrary and tyrannical government, which dis- 
poses at will of the property, the existence, and the liberty of the unhappy 
Spaniards. This government must have destroyed the nation and finally 
itself; it can no longer be endured. At once violent and weak, it can 
inspire only indignation or contempt; but a country cannot be happy un- 
less government inspires confidence, love and respect.” He finally 
assured them, that the enterprise was at once easy and glorious; that 
union and discipline only were necessary; that not a Spanish soldier 
would oppose them; and that they would find brethren even in the ranks 
of those whe were assembled for that purpose. 

At the same time Quiroga, in the name of the army, presented the 
following address to the king: — ; 

“ Senor—The Spanish army, whose blood and unheard-of sacrifices 
restored your Majesty to the throne of your ancestors—the Spanish 
army under whose protection the nation, through the mediam of her re- 
presentatives, sanctioned the code of laws intended to fix for ever her 
happy destiny, felt its honour and ardent patriotism wounded, when your 
Majesty, breaking the bonds of gratitude and justice, overthrew that mo- 
nument of justice, and denominated the expression of the most legitimate 
rights a crime. 
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‘¢ Six years could not obliterate sentiments so deeply engraved in the 
heart. The various insurrections which have taken place in different 
times and in different places, ought to have convinced your Majesty that 
the whole nation favoured those enterprises, and that if the person of 
your Majesty have been the object of general respect, such is not the 
feeling with which either the measures of government you have adopted, 
or the persons, so unworthy of your bounty and confidence, who sur- 
round you, are regarded. The genius of evil stifled the generous cry 
of freedom, and the brave men who raised it became the victims of that 
iniquity which never pardons those who would draw aside the veil by 
which the simple and ignorant are deceived. 

‘“‘ So fatal a destiny has not intimidated the troops of the army as- 
sembled for the ultramarine expedition, and they again raise the cry so 
dear to every Spaniard who knows the value of that name. They 
raised it, Senor, and solemnly pronounced it on the first of January. 
They have pronounced it with the firm and decided determination of being 
faithful to the oath which they made to their country. Nothing can 
induce them to become perjured, and the last drop of their blood will he 
cheerfully sacrificed in the great cause in which they are embarked. To 
restore the constitution is their object; to have it recognized that the 
nation, legitimately represented, has solely the right of giving herself 
laws, is what excites in them the purest ardour, and teaches them to 
speak in accents of the warmest enthusiasm. 

‘“The enlightened state of Europe, Senor, no longer permits nations 
to be governed as the absolute possession of kings. The people of dif- 
ferent countries require different institutions, but representative govern- 
ment is that which appears best fitted for large societies, all the indivi- 
duals of which cannot assemble in a body to make laws for themselves. 
That is the government which the wisest nations have adopted, which all 
eagerly desire, the obtaining of which cost us so much blood, and which 
no country is more worthy of than Spain. 

‘¢ From what cause is the nation, most favoured by nature, deprived of 
the greatest blessing which men can bestow upon themselves? why should 
the land which nourishes a political body be thought unworthy of the air 
of civil liberty? Old prejudices, systems adopted by violence, frivolous 
and vain prerogatives, which serve merely to flatter the most insignifi- 
cant pride, the perfidious suggestions of favourites, who are oppressors 
one day, and are themselves oppressed on the next—are these just mo- 
tives for violating the laws of reason, humanity, and justice? Kings are 
for nations; kings are only kings because nations will them to be so. 
The light of knowledge has recalled these incontestible axioms; and 
when governments seek to establish the opposite principles, they speak 
the language of fraud or hypocricy, not that of error or ignorance. 

“It is the wish and the determination of the army that this language 
shall no longer prevail. ‘The people cherish the same wishes and views; 
but habits of obedience to the laws have opposed a dyke to their resent- 
ment. It falls to pieces on its being known that the army has alread 
made a breach, The districts they occupy resounded with shouts of joy 
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and acclamations on the re-promulgation of that code which ought to 
have been but once proclaimed. May these shouts soon spread over the 
whole peninsula, and render it again the scene of virtye and heroism! 
But should hopes so delightful not be fulfilled, if Heaven should not fa- 
your our ardent wishes, still the efforts of the brave will not be made in 
vain; to die for liberty appears to them preferable to living, however 
long, under the laws and caprices of those who are corrupting the heart 
of your majesty, and leading you to your infallible ruin. 
*‘ Senor ANTONIO QurRoGA, 
as Organ of the Army. 
Head Quarters, San Fernando. 
7th Jan. 1820.” 


Another address was at the same time presented to the Spanish peo- 
ple, in which they were reminded of the ancient glory and liberty of the 
nation, of its heroic resistance against the usurpation of Bonaparte, 
of the recompense which it had met with, and the miseries which had 
been the consequence. It called upon them, therefore, to co-operate 
in the glorious effort now made to restore to them the rights of which they 
had been deprived. 

These events were not unobserved or unregarded by the Spanish pro- 
vincial authorities. General Freyre, who commanded at Seyille, lost no 
time in throwing the regiment of America, 1000 strong, into Cadiz, 
though it could enter that city only by sea. At the same time all the 
cavalry, amounting to about 2000, being placed under General Joseph 
O‘Donnell, watched the approaches to the Isla, in order to prevent 
the troops there from drawing supplies from the neighbouring country. 

This momentous intelligence being conveyed to Madrid, did not at 
first obtain belief; but when a full confirmation arrived, the government 
redoubled its jealousy and severity; all correspondence and private inter- 
course was narrowly watched; and every effort was made to make the 
people of the capital believe only what was wished, and to dispel those 
exaggerated reports which were eagerly listened to. At the same time 
General Freyre, who had recommended himself so much by his zeal and 
exertion, was made commander-in-chief for Andalusia; and all the troops 
in Granada, consisting of six regiments, were placed under his command. 

Several days elapsed, in which the hostile parties remained inactive, 
in view of each other. The insurrectional troops only sent occasional 
detachments to collect provisions, and disappeared at the approach of the 
royalist forces. On the 10th, however, Quiroga’s party gained a con- 
siderable accession in the regiment of the Canaries, which entered the 
Isla, protected by a sally of Riego, who repulsed O‘Donnell’s cavalry. 
On the following evening they obtained a still more important advantage. 
The great naval arsenal of the Caracca, situated on a small island close 
to the shore of that of Leon, contained an immense supply of warlike 
stores, and, by its position, checked the movements of the insurgent 
troops. The garrison being weak, a detachment had been ordered to 
re-enforce it, but was not to arrive till the 12th, On the night of the 
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iith, 400 men embarked at the bridge of Suazo, and reached unobserved 
so close to the foot of the walls, that the batteries could no longer play 
upon them. ‘They surprized the first guards; and before the strength of 
the garrison could be called out, were already in possession of the place. 
Besides stores, they found also provisions, and a ship of war of 74 guns, 
called the St. Julian. ‘The dungeons of this place contained also a 
great number of the friends of freedom, who were immediately liberated. 
The increased means thus obtained were employed in raising batteries, 
with the view of storming Cortadura, and thereby getting entrance into 
Cadiz. The assault, however, given on the 16th, entirely failed, Riego 
himself being wounded. Notwithstanding, however, the most rigid pre~ 
cautions, an attempt was made in their favour in the interior of the city. 
On the evening of the 24th, a colonel of the name of Rotalde collected 
a mixed troop of soldiers, Catalonian sailors and citizens, and Jed them 
amid cries of ‘‘ the constitution for ever,” towards the gate of the Cor- 
tadura. The soldiers on guard there, however, fired upon this detach- 
ment, which immediately dispersed. Several were taken; but the colo- 
nel himself escaped, and joined the army on the isle of Leon. 
Meantime General Freyre had established his head-quarters at Puerto 
Santa Maria, and had assembled a force which, including militia, was 
supposed to fall little short of 20,000 men. He made his approaches, 
indeed with extreme caution, and avoiding any close contact the effects 
of which, in the actual temper of his own troops, might have been ex- 
tremely perilous. He merely sought to insulate the insurgents from the 
rest of Spain, and to cut off their resources and supplies. He succeeded; 
and weeks elapsed without any change in the position of the contending 
armies. The insurgent chiefs began to feel that their affairs in this sta- 
tionary state were becoming insensibly worse. The enthusiasm inspired 
by their first successes was gradually evaporating; they lost that opin- 
ion of power which was necessary to draw multitudes to their standard; 
and though they might be able to maintain themselves, in a military view, 
against any force that was likely to be employed on the other side, the 
narrow corner’ within which they were enclosed afforded no means of ob- 
taining provisions and necessaries, the want of which must at length re- 
duce them to extremity. Unless, therefore, something could be done to 
rouse the country in their favour, and to make a stir, they had little hope 
of final success. This could only be done by putting forth, at all ha- 
zards, a moveable column to traverse the neighbouring cities and districts. 
The lot here fell naturally upon Riego, always prompt to undertake 
whatever was hazardous and adventurous. On the 27th of January, 
having formed a small corps of 1500 men, he crossed to Chiclana, and 
proceeded in the direction of Algesiras. At Conil, where, he spent the 
first night, his reception was discouraging; but at Veger, or Bejer, which 
he reached next day, the bells were rung, and other symptoms of joy 
manifested on his arrival. Here he spent three days, somewhat idly, it 
should seem, in balls and civic fetes; he obtafned a supply of money, not 
however adequate to the wants of the army. On the 31st, the troops 
left Bejer; and, after a very fatiguing march over the mountains of Ojer. 
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reached Algesiras about seven in the evening. They were received 
with the warmest demonstations of joy. Riego conceived the most san- 
guine hopes, having planned to make Algesiras a second bulwark of 
Spanish liberty and expecting to draw from Gibraltar all the supplies of 
which he stood in need. ‘The next day dispelled all these flattering 
ideas. The inhabitants, seeing no force could afford promise of ultimate 
success, adopted a cautious and guarded system; while the governor of 
Gibraltar, determining to observe a strict neutrality, declined all com- 
munication with the insurgent force. Some supplies, particularly of 
shoes, were all the benefits which the army drew from Algesiras. 

While these operations were going on, General Freyre was not inac- 
tive. He carefully closed up all the passages by which this adventurous 
column could regain the Isla, and then despatched Don Joseph O‘Don- 
nell in its pursuit. Quitoga, informed of these movements sent orders 
to Riego to rejoin him immediately. Riego reluctantly obeyed, and, re- 
tracing his steps, cut his way through a column of cavalry that attempted 
to interrupt him. On approaching the Isla, however, he judged the 
avenues to be so well guarded, as to make vain any attempt to reach it. 
Swayed probably, moreover, by his own bold and adventurous spirit, he 
determined to march upon Malaga, and endeavour to excite a rising in 
that city. 

The column proceeded to Malaga by difficult roads, between the moun- 
tains and the sea, its rear being continually harassed by the cavalry 
under O'Donnell. At Marbella it had to sustain a very severe engage~- 
ment, in which it lost 100 men, besides the dispersion of part of their 
number. It, however, shook off the pursuing column, and advanced upon 
Malaga. The governor had collected a few troops, and taken a position 
in front of the city; but, on the first fire he retreated, and fell back upon 
Velez Malaga. - The troops of Riego entered Malaga, which exhibited 
a singular and equivocal aspect. The city was illuminated, and accla- 
mations were heard from the windows; but every door was shut, and no 
one chose to commit himself in a cause of which such unfavourable 
omens were already formed. About twelve next day, the columns of 
O‘Donnell were seen approaching. ‘The attack was soon commenced 
and an obstinate conflict took place in the streets of the city. The con- 
stitutionalists succeeded in repulsing O’Donnell, who took up his quar- 
ters for the night about half a league from Malaga. Notwithstanding 
this success, Riego in looking round him, could see no hope of maintain- 
ing himself in his present position. No movement whatever was made 
by the inhahitants; and his numbers were quite insufficient to enable him 
to make head against the repeated assaults of a superior enemy. There 
appeared thus no prospect of safety but by quitting;the city, and throwing 
themselves among the mountains of Ronda. From this moment their 
progress presented a series of adventure and privation, of which history 
offers few examples. Destitute of clothes, and particularly of shoes, 
they procured some at Ronda and Anteguara. At Grazalema they were 
received by the inhabitants with a welcome so cordial, as rekindled some 
degree of hope, and at Moron they were re-enforced by 200 dismounted 
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dragoons. On the 4th, however, they were attacked there by O‘Don- 
nell; and, after a smart conflict, obliged to yield to superior forces. 
Closely pressed, driven from post to post, and his small band daily thin- 
ned by desertion, Riego saw no longer any safety but in seeking the 
heights of the Sierra Morena. These could be reached, however, only 
by the bridge of Cordova; and Riego formed the daring resolution of 
marching the remnant of his little band through that large city. ‘This 
design was successfully executed. ‘‘ These imitators of the sacred bands 
of Thermopyle and Underwald,” passed through the streets, barefooted 
and badly clothed, chanting the patriotic hymn. The few troops who 
were in the city remained neutral; the inhabitants assembling in crowds, 
viewed with wonder and admiration, though without taking any part in 
their favour. ‘The party crossed the Guadalquiver, and hastened to- 
wards the mountains; but at Fuente Vejona, it was overtaken by the 
royal troops, and suffered considerable loss. Reduced now to 300, desti- 
tute of every thing, closely pursued and hopeless of success, a consulta- 
tion was held, and the resolution was formed to disperse, and each indi- 
vidual seek safety for himself. ‘* Such”? says San Miguel, the narrator, 
‘“ was the fate of a column, worthy by its patriotism and valour of the 
most brilliant triumphs. Where so many concurrent circumstances com- 
bined against us, it was morally impossible for the result to be different. 
Fanaticism on the part of an enemy always more than triple our num- 
ber; dismay and timidity in the well affected; pusillanimity and weakness 
in those who abandoned us in the hour of danger; the violation of pro- 
mises by those who had engaged in the cause; unheard of labour and 
fatigue in such rapid torrents and marches night and day, through a 
mountainous country, intersected by ravines—all these circumstances 
combined must have disheartened the bravest troops. Wherever,” he 
adds, ‘¢ the column of patriot soldiers passed, the people applauded them, 
cave them provisions, effects and money; but no one joined them; at 
their departure they wished them success, and then proceeded to prepare 
lodgings for the troops that pursued them.” 

The impression produced by these events in the part of Spain in which 
they took place, was that of deep despondence with regard to the suc- 
cess of the patriotic cause. ‘The column of Riego, which had never 
presented any very formidable aspect, was now annihilated; while the 
main body, under Quiroga, reduced to 4000 men, still maintained indeed 
a defensive attitude, and repulsed all the attacks made upon them; but, 
enclosed on all sides by superior forces, they had no apparent means of 
extending their operations. In fact, however, the work was already done. 
Riego’s expedition, however, really abortive, made upon those at a dis- 
tance an illusory and brilliant impression. His army, traversing the pro- 
vinces of Andalusia, and entering their capitals, appeared to be in an 
imposing and triumphant attitude. In vain did the government journals 
proclaim that it was a small flying column, driven from place to place 
before a pursuing enemy. The enslaved state of the journals, whatever 
benefits may be supposed to arise from it to government in the ordinary 
State of things, is fatal to it in moments of erisis and alarm. Every 
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thing which it then admits against itself is considered as only a small 
part of the truth; while what it states on the opposite side obtains no 
credit. ‘The supposed triumphant spread of the insurrectionary arms 
through Andalusia was sufficient to blow into a flame those combustible 
materials, with which the peninsula was so amply stored, and to prepare 
the downfall of a government, which existed only upon the supposed 
hopelessness of any attempt to overthrow it. 

The first quarter in which the flame broke forth was Galicia, where 
also it originated with the soldiery. The fate of Porlier had left here 
deep recollections, and many of the officers there had been involved with 
that chief. The explosion tdok place on the 20th February, the very 
day that Venegas, a new governor arrived at Corunna: while Venegas 
was giving his first audience, and receiving the congratulations of the 
authorities, the cry of ‘‘ the Constitution!’ was raised in the square. 
A body of the military, headed by the colonel of artillery, Don Carlos 
Epinosa, and seconded by the multitude, disarmed the guards, entered, 
and invited the governor to place himself at the head of the undertaking. 
On his refusal, they laid him under arrest, and conducted him with some 
others who adhered to the same system, to fort San Antonio. The 
prisons were thrown open, and several officers, confined on account of 
their share in the conspiracy of Porlier, were set at liberty; his widow 
was carried through the streets in triumph; but the joyful occasion was 
stained by the death of a serjeant, who had given information against 
that unfortunate patriot. 

A junta was now formed, at the head of which was placed Don Pedro 
Agar, one of the members of the last regency, and then resident at Be- 
tanzos. The direction of military operations was offered to Colonel 
Epinosa; but he modestly solicited and obtained a preference for colonel 
Acevedo. <A similar change was affected at Ferrol on the 23d, when 
the inhabitants joined in proclaiming the constitution. At Santiago, the 
count de St. Roman, a moderate and amiable man, called a council to de- 
cide on the steps suited to this exigency. His own opinion was in fa- 
vour of looking only to the defence of the place. Don Manuel Chantre, 
however, a canon, started up, and reminding St. Roman that in conse- 
quence of the imprisonment of Venegas, he was now governor-general of 
the province, called upon him to bestir himself for its defence, to raise 
money, and to call out the provincial regiments of armed peasantry. The 
fire of this warlike ecclesiastic was struck into the assembly; St. Ro- 
man, following his advice, soon found himself at the head of 4000 armed 
peasantry. He was unable, however, to maintain Santiago against the 
patriotic troops, which immediately advanced upon it. At the same 
time, the constitution was enthusiastically proclaimed at Vigo and Por- 
tuedro. Although the towns, however, were now in the hands of the 
revolutionary party, St. Roman continued to maintain the country posi- 
tions, and a little civil war of about a month’s duration ensued. The 
royal troops, though rather more numerous, being less warlike and dis- 
ciplined, were successively driven from post to post and their remains 
finally obliged to take refuge within the Portuguese frontier. ‘The only 
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memorable event in this contest was the death of Colonel Acevedo, who 
was shot near Padornelo by some of the militia, whom he was endea- 
vouring to gain over to his party. Ro te 

In another corner of Spain, events occurred of equally serious por- 
tent.—Mina, a name mighty and animating to the friends of Spanish 
liberty, appeared again in his native Navarre. His partisans crowded 
around him, and proclaimed him general-in-chief of the national army 
of the North of Spain. At the same time, an effervescence began to be 
felt in Arragon and Catalonia, and the governors of those provinces 
gave notice, that they could no longer be answerable for their continued 
tranquillity. 

However heavily the storm now lowered on all sides, the king pos- 
sessed still the means of extricating himself with honour and safety. Con- 
tinuing to hold the allegiance of the army and of all the great cities, 
his position was still commanding. Had he come forward promptly, and 
fulfilled his long promise of granting a constitution he might in a great 
degree, have dictated its forms, and reserved for himself a powerful 
place in it. Only vacillating half-measures were, however, resorted to. 
An extraordinary council of state was called, where strong differences 
are reported to have prevailed, even among the princes of the royal house. 
Some gave the most violent counsels; that the king should quit Spain, 
and invoke the aid of the Holy Alliance; but this recommendation, though 
understood to be supported by General Elio, who had been sent for from 
Valencia, was not listened to. An imperfect attempt at conciliation 
was made. The Council of State was divided into seven sections, for 
the formation of a new code of laws, and by a royal ordinance, the uni- 
versities, corporations, and even simple individuals, were invited to com- 
municate their views upon this subject. This proceeding did not pledge 
the king to any thing, and had entirely the aspect of a manceuvre to 
amuse the people till the present danger had blown by. It involved, 
therefore, a confession of weakness, without affording any thing to sa- 
tisfy the calls of the nation. Infact, the chief confidence was still placed 
in military operations; but while all the generals were suspected, either 
of treachery or incapability, the resolution was formed, to call into ac- 
tive service the Conde de Abisbal, without regard to his former equivo- 
cal conduct and recent disgrace. His military talents and reputation 
might have powerful influence in this extremity; and the active zeal 
shown by his brother, Joseph O‘Donnell, gave a favourable idea of the 
loyalty of the family. 

The king could not have made a more fatal choice. Abisbal was al- 
ready in correspondence with the revolutionary chiefs, and preparing to 
put himself at their head. How far he could be justified in using for 
this purpose the power placed in his hands by the king, we shall not in- 
quire. Certain it is, being appointed to the command of La Mancha, 
the first use he made of it, was to proclaim the constitution at Ocana, 
where his brother Alexander commanded the Imperial regiment.—He 
then went through Temblique, Almagro, Ciudad Real, and the other 


towns of La Mancha, every where making similar proclamations, and 
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collecting troops. He had thus soon formed a little army, to which 
he hoped quickly to add a great part at least of that commanded by 
Freyre. 

Affairs were now come to acrisis. The revolution was no longer 
confined to the extremities of the kingdom; it was at the door; and Ma- 
drid, long secretly agitated, and viewing with intense interest the move- 
ments in the provinces, began openly to share them. A universal ferment 
prevailed among the people; the soldiers had already, on the 5th, made 
an attempt to raise the stone of the constitution, and on the enterprise 
being opposed, they delayed, rather than renounced its execution. The 
king and his counsellors became now sensible that nothing was left them 
but to yield. On the morning of the 7th, an extraordinary gazette was 
published, convoking the Cortes. It was now too late, however, even 
for the most ample concession; nothing was left but the most unqualified 
submission. ‘The multitude knew their strength; the whole population 
ef Madrid, soldiers and people, tumultuously assembled, tore down the 
placards, set up the constitutional stone, and with loud cries demand- 
ed ‘ the constitution of 1812.” Great agitation now prevailed in the 
palace. Nothing could be a more deep and entire humiliation to the 
king, than to restore a constitution which he had made it his first act to 
dissolve, with every mark of disapprobation; and had kept immured for 
years in dungeons all concerned in forming and upholding it. The dan- 
ger, however, was imminent. Ballasteros, called from his disgrace in this 
hour of extreme need, is supposed to have been the person who fixed the 
king’s wavering resolutions. He roundly told him there was not a mo- 
ment to lose; that between the acceptance of the constitution and his 
dethronement, no alternative was left. The terrified monarch hastily 
agreed to yield whatever was demanded.—The following communication 
was immediately issued :— 

“The King our Lord deigns to address to his secretaries of all depart- 
ments the royal decree:— 

‘Ko avoid the delays which might take place in consequence of the un- 
certainties experienced in the council in the execution of my decree of 
yesterday, ordaining the immediate convocation of the Cortes, and the 

eneral will of the people having been pronounced, I have resolved to 
swear to the constitution promulgated by the General and Extraordin 
Cortes in the year 1812, which you are to hold as understood, and to 
order its prompt publication. 
“1, THE KING. 
At the Palace, 7th March, 1820.” 

Thus was established, without any modification, the constitution of 
1812. Under the circumstances of tardy and enforced acceptance on 
the part of the king, there was scarcely room for the formation of any 
other. Having refused the slightest concession, till he felt the sword at 
his breast, he was of course, when matters came to that crisis, obliged 
to accept any thing which they chose to dictate. Even the people 
themselves had scarcely a choice. ‘To have entered upon the tedious 
and diffieult task of forming a new constitution, to which the only power 
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yet organized was decidedly hostile, would have been too hazardous. The 
choice, or the accident, was in our opinion, not fortunate. The consti- 
tution had been formed by men of intelligence and reflection, but of lit- 
tle political experience, and too deeply imbued with the principles which 
dictated the constitution of 1791. 

( To be continued. ) 


er 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REPORT ON CHEMISTRY. 


Geological Survey of the Great Western Canal of New York.—It is 
stated in the February Number of Silliman’s Journal, that Mr. Eaton, 
already advantageously known by his botanical and geological acquire- 
ments, is prosecuting, under the patronage of Gen. Van Renssellaer, a — 
geological survey of the great Western Canal. It deserves to be men- 
tioned, as an instance of the munificence of this distinguished citizen of 
New York, that, upon inquiry of Mr. Eaton, finding that the probable 
expense of such a survey would not exceed five thousand dollars, he im- 
mediately directed the work to be undertaken. 


Cutting of Steel by Soft Iron.—This curious fact was lately made 
known through Silliman’s Journal in a communication by the Rev. Her- 
man Daggett. The cutting is effected by applying the steel to the edge 
of a circular piece of sheet iron, kept in rapid revolution by means of a 
turning lathe. The fact has been since amply verified by Dr. Hare and 
others. Several explanations have been given of the fact;—such as the 
rapid succession of the soft particles of iron acting constantly on a few 
particles of the steel; the hardening of the edge of the circular piece; 
and the incipient fusion of the steel at the point of contact. It is 
probable that all these causes are operative in producing the effect. 


Dr. Hare’s Improved Galvanic Deflagrators.—Ever since Dr. Hare 
ascertained the importance of a simultaneous immersion of galvanic plates 
into the exciting liquid, to produce the greatest intensity of action, he 
has been engaged in devising mechanical contrivances to accomplish this 
object. The last form, which he has contrived, and which he considers 
the best, is one consisting of two troughs, joined lengthwise, edge to 
edge, with the effect of making the sides of one vertical, while those 
of the other are horizontal. ‘Troughs, thus connected, one containing a 
galvanic series, the other empty, and made to revolve on pivots, can 
be alternately filled and emptied by a revolution equal to a quarter of a 
circle; motion in one direction, throwing the acid on the plates, and, in 
the contrary direction, causing it to flow back again into the empty trough. 

The supposed anomalous polarity of the deflagrator has been explained 
away by Dr. Hare, by a more careful consideration of the construction 
of his instrument. It is admitted on all hands, that the galvanic fluid 
passes from copper to zinc, the plates in metallic connexion being con- 
sidered; but its direction between the plates connected by the exciting 
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liquid only is from zine to copper. Hence it is that, in any galvanic 
instrument, that is the zinc or positive end, towards which, the me- 
tallic arcs, proceeding from the copper to the zinc, tend. Now, in the 
ordinary trough, a single copper plate is in the first cell, in metallic con- 
nexion with a zinc plate in the second cell, while a second copper plate, 
in the second cell, is connected with a second zinc plate in the third cell, 
and so on, until the series is completed by a copper plate in the cell next 
to the last, in metallic connexion with a zinc plate, occupying exclusively 
the last cell. In such a series, according to the rule given to determine 
the poles, the zinc or positive end is that terminated by the cell exclu- 
sively occupied by the zine plate, while the negative end terminates by 
the cell, exclusively occupied by the copper. Hence, then, in such an 
arrangement, the electricity of the metals at the extremities of the series 
coincides with the electricity of the extremities themselves, considered 
as poles; the end terminating with zinc, being the zinc pole or positive, 
and the end terminating with copper, the copper pole or negative. 

But this coincidence between the electricity of the metals at the ex- 
tremities of a galvanic series, and of the extremities themselves, by no 
means, necessarily occurs; and in the case of the galvanic deflagrator 
does not take place. For, in this instrument, that end which terminates 
witk copper is the positive pole, and that extremity which ends in zinc is 
the negative; and it was from taking the metallic terminations as the 
guide to determine the situation of the poles, instead of the relative po- 
sition of the zinc plates to the copper plates in metallic connexion with 
them, that the errour of supposing a reversed polarity in the deflagrator 
arose. 

To show clearly that the polarity of the metals at the extremities of 
the series may not coincide with the poles, as determined by the relative 
position of the zinc and copper, in metallic connexion with each other, it is 
only necessary to place in the trough already referred to in illustration, a 
loose Zinc plate beyond the copper plate in the cell at one extremity, and 
a loose copper plate beyond the zinc plate in the cell at the other ex- 
tremity. This addition reverses the metallic terminations of the series, 
without in the least affecting the position of its poles, which may be uni- 
versally determined by the rule we have laid down. 

Now the galvanic deflagrator of Dr. Hare, so far as the position we 
are illustrating is concerned, is an instrument analogously circumstanced 
to one furnished with an additional unconnected zine and copper plate, 
one at each extremity, as above supposed. 


Dr. Hare’s Single Leaf Electrometer.—This is far more sensible 
than any other instrument of the same kind, heretofore contrived. It 
consists of a single gold leaf,esuspended, in the centre of a kind of glass 
bottle, from a disc of zinc, six inches in diameter, which constitutes the 
top of the instrument. Opposite to the extremity of the leaf is a ball, 
supported by a wire, placed horizontally, which passes through the side 
of the bottle, and which may be made to approach, or recede from the 
leaf by a micrometer screw. Upon exciting the zinc disc, the excite- 
ment is indicated by the leaf coming in contact with the ball. The in- 
tensity of the electrical excitement is shown by the greatest distance of 
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the ball from the leaf, at which the contact will take place; the operator 
being enabled to vary the distance at pleasure by the screw. The elec- 
tricity, excited by a single contact of a copper disc with the zinc, will, 
in favourable weather, cause the leaf to strike the ball, provided the in- 
terval between them be not greater than ,4,th of an inch. 


Analysis of a Meteorolhte which lately fell in Maine.—Dr. Webster, 
of Boston, has given the following analysis of the Meteorolite, which fell 
at Nobleborough in the state of Maine on the 7th of August 1823. 

Sulphur - - - 18.3 


Silex - - - - 29.5 
Alumina - - - 4.7 
Lime - - - - a trace. 
Magnesia - ~- - 24.8 
Chrome - - - 4, 
Iron - - - - 14.9 
Nickel - - - - 23 
Loss - - - - 1.5 
100. 


Condensation of Various Gases into Liquids.—In the Phil. Trans. of 
London, for 1823, Part II. are detailed the very important results of 
Mr. Faraday on the condensation of gases into liquids. By submitting 
solid compounds, containing gaseous elements, to heat, in sealed glass 
tubes, or by extricating by chemical re-action, from other substances simi- 
larly confined, various gaseous products, so great a pressure was pro- 
duced, as to cause the liquefaction of the gases produced in the several 
experiments. The following is a list of the gases condensed up to the 
present time; namely: Chlorine, Muriatic acid, Sulphurous acid, Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, Carbonic acid, Euchlorine, Nitrous oxide, Cyano- 
gen, and Ammonia. 

Application of Liquids, formed by the Condensation of Gases, as Me- 
chanical Agenis.—Sir Humphrey Davy has given a paper on this inter- 
esting subject in the same Part of the Phil. Trans. above referred to. 
After expressing some doubts as to the economical results to be expected 
from employing the vapours of water or alcohol, under high pressures 
by high temperatures, as mechanical agents, from the great loss of ra- 
diant heat at high temperatures, and from the extrication of latent heat 
by compression, and its absorption from expansion; no such doubts, he con- 
siders, can arise respecting the use of the vapours of liquids, which re- 
quire, for their existence, a pressure, equal to 30 or 40 atmospheres, and 
which exert an immense elastic force at common temperatures, or from 
slight elevations of them. Such liquids are the liquefied gases. 

It is not easy, in a short notice like the present, to make the whole 
ground of Sir Humphrey Davy’s reasoning intelligible to the generality 
of readers, involving, as it does, the more abstruse doctrines on the sub- 
ject of caloric; but a general idea of his exceedingly novel views on the 
manner of applying the condensed gases as mechanical agents, may be 
obtained from the following extract, which we give from his paper. 

“In applying the condensed gases as mechanical agents, there will 
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be some difficulty; the materials of the apparatus must be at least as 
strong and as perfectly joined as those used by Mr. Perkins in his high- 
pressure steam-engine: but the small differences of temperature required 
to produce an elastic force, equal to the pressure of many atmospheres, 
will render the risk of explosion extremely small; and if future experi- 
ments should realise the views here developed, the mere difference of 
temperature between sunshine and shade, and air and water, or the ef- 
fects of evaporation from a moist surface, will be sufficient to produce 
results, which have hitherto been obtained only by a great expenditure of 
fuel.”’ 
— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MEDICAL REPORT. 


ir is with great pleasure that we announce the departure from 
our city of Variola and its troublesome relation, the Varioloid. The last 
weekly bill of mortality included no death by small-pox. Whether we 
are to attribute this happy incident to a change in the atmosphere or to 
the universal adoption of vaccination might afford matter for considerable 
discussion. Perhaps both circumstances have operated in producing 
the removal of this visitation. 

The most prevalent malady at present is a catarrhal affection attended 
usually with considerable soreness of the throat together with inflamma- 
tion and enlargement of the tonsil glands. Abstinence, cooling medicines, 
such as Epsom or Glauber’s salts, are highly serviceable in this unpleasant 
disease, and the treatment may be rendered still more efficacious when 
aided by frequent draughts of Linseed tea, mucilage of gum Arabic, 
barley water and similar preparations. When the symptoms run high 
and there is considerable fever, bleeding will perhaps be called for. 
When the cough is violent and there is at the same time pain felt in the 
chest, prompt and energetic measures should be resorted to. 

Of late our city has been in some danger from another disease, which, 
as it must have a title, I shall take the liberty of styling an Artificial 
Epidemic. It has been recently ascertained that the vapour of Vitriolic 
JEther, when inhaled into the lungs, produces effects upon the brain and 
nervous system similar to those of the nitrous oxide gas. This fact was 
no sooner made public than a thousand experimenters started up, includ- 
ing allages and both sexes. The smell of ther prevailed every where. 
Even the little school boys were seen clubbing their pennies to purchase 
a vial of the exhilarating fluid, which put into a prepared bladder and 
eagerly passed from one to another, in some unfrequented spot. We 
might perhaps feel amused at the ridiculous capers supposed to be cut by 
these groups had no serious consequences resulted from it. But having 
ourselves witnessed the serious indisposition of several young ladies, which 
could be ascribed to breathing Aither, and heard of two well attested 
cases in which the practice proved fatal, it behoves us to condemn the 
use of this fluid by inhalation as highly pernicious and dangerous. &. 








































Epitaph on Dr. Nisbet. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EXPLANATION OF THE EMBELLISHMENT. 


Tue present number of our Miscellany is embellished with a repre- 
sentation of the monument erected to the memory of the late Dr. Nis- 
BET; for the drawing of which we are indebted to the pencil of our 
friend J. B. Gibson, Esq., one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of this 
commonwealth. Some account of Dr. Nisbet will be found in our Num- 
ber for January last. As the inscription inserted in that article was incor- 
rectly printed,* it is here repeated. 





M. S. 
j CAROLI NISBET, S. S. T. D. 
ia Qui unanimi hortatu 
“3 Curatorum Academie Dickinsoniensis, 


a3 Ut Primarii ejusdem munia susciperet, 
Patria sua, Scotia, relicta, 
ee Ad Carleslum venit A. D. 1785. 
yj Ibique per novem decem annos 
. Summa cum laude 
Muneri suo incubuit. 
Viri, si quis alius, probi piique 


ere DAL 


a Omni doctrina ornatissimi, 

# Lectione immensa, memoria fideli 
4 Acumine vero ingenii facetiis salibusque 
be Plane miri, et undique clari. 


Nemini vero mortalium nisi iis infensi, 

Qui cum Philosophie pretextu sacris insultant. 

Familie autem sux amicisque 

4 Ob mores suaves, benignos, hilares, comesque 

ot Unice dilecti. 

Animam placide efflavit 14mo. Kal. Feb. 1804, 

Anno etatis 68vo. 

3 Abiit noster: proh dolor! 

a Cui similem haud facile posthac visuri sumus! 

At quem Terra amisit, lucrifecit Ccelum, 

Novo Splendore 
Corporis resuscitati, viteque eterne 

Cum Domino Jesu, omnibusque sanctis, 

Ovantem rediturum. 





4 * In the same article, p. 2. for 1782, read 1773—and p. 5. |. 34. for inereas- 


ing, read instructing. 
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In the following translation, it will be perceived that fidelity, rather 
than elegance, has been consulted. 


Sacred to the Memory 
Of Cuarres Nispet, Doctor of Sacred Theology; 


Who by the unanimous invitation 
| Of the Trustees of Dickinson College, 
; That he might undertake the duties of Provost, 
: Emigrating from Scotland, his native country, 
Came to Carlisle, in the year of our Lord 1785; 
And there through nineteen years, 
With the highest approbation, 
Discharged his office. 
A man, if such exists, of integrity and piety, 
In all learning most accomplished, 
Of reading immense, memory faithful, 
In real acumen of wit, pleasantry, and satire 
By universal acknowledgment, truly astonishing; 
But to no mortal offensive, except to those 
Who under the cloak of philosophy, insult religion. 
But to his family and friends 
For manners, sweet, benign, cheerful, and social 
Beloved without a rival. 
He gently breathed out his life on the 17th of January 1804, 
: In his sixty-eighth year. 
: Our friend is gone: Alas! 
Not easily to be replaced. 
But whom Earth has lost, Heaven has gained; 
With the new splendour 
Of a body resuscitated, and of eternal life, 
With the Lord Jesus, and all the saints 
About to return, triumphing. 


ee 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE FRENCH THEATRES. 






The theatres in France have long been under the immediate control 
of the government, and various regulations have at different periods been 
made respecting them. In November 1796, a decree was passed, 
which still continues in force, enacting that a decime on every franc of 
the price of admission to all places of public amusement, should be col- 
lected for the use of the poor, that is, one tenth of the receipts. The 
following is the produce of the duty in francs for three years—about five 
francs to a dollar. 
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1814. 1815. 1816. 


Theatres - - 446,551 449,038 452,635 


Fétes Publiques - 13,383 13,614 10,887 
Balls - - - - - 5,443 5,675 6,113 
Concerts - - - 4,763 8,021 5,922 
Soirées Amusantes 2,341 2,713 4,362 
Panoramas - - - 3,551 2,613 2,511 
Petite Spectacles - 2,635 8,636 8,608 
Curiosities - - - 6,470 6,516 6,420 








Total --- 


485,137 491,826 497,358 


That is to say, about one hundred thousand dollars are annually col- 
lected for the poor from tiis source. 

The French actors form a joint stock company, and a committee of 
six, with a commissioner named by the government, is appointed to ma- 
nage the interests of the society. The committee, however, have little 
power, the principal authority being vested in the commissioner. The 
receipts of the theatre are divided into twenty-four equal parts; one part 
is set aside for unexpected demands; one half part is given to the pen- 
sion or superanuated fund; another part is assigned to the decorations, 
scenery, repairs, &c. The other twenty-two parts are distributed 
among the actors, none receiving more than one part, nor less than one- 
eighth of a part. The actors, on entering this society, contract an en- 
gagement to play for twenty years, after which they are entitled to a 
retiring pension of 4000 francs per annum, (about 400 dollars.) These 
pensions are payable, half out of an annual allowance of 100,000 francs 
(about $20,000) made by the government to the theatre, and the other 
half out of funds raised out of the receipts and contributions of the 
actors, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE ALBUM. No. Ill. 


I HAvE made many voyages to remote and barren shores; I have tra- 
velled over desert and inhospitable lands; I have defied danger, I have 
endured fatigue, I have submitted to privation. In the midst of these, 
I have experienced pleasures which I would not at any time have ex- 

changed for that of existing and dowg nothing. I have known many 
evils, but I have never known the worst of all; which, as it seems to me, 
are those which are comprehended in the inexhaustible varieties of ennut, 
spleen, chagrin, vapours, blue-devils, time-killing, discontent, misan- 
thropy, and all their interminable train of fretfulness, querulousness, sus- 
picions, jealousies, and fears, which have alike infested society, and the 
hterature of society, and which would make a frozen ocean of the human 
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mind, if the more humane pursuits of philosophy and science did not 
keep alive the better feelings and more valuable energies of our nature. 
I am severe, not without reason, upon our fashionable Belles Lettres; 
since pirates, highwaymen, and other varieties of the genus Marander, 
are the only beau idéal of the active—as splenetic and railing misan- 
thropy is of the speculative, energy. A gloomy brow and a tragical 
voice seem to have been of late, the characteristics of fashionable man- 
ners; and a morbid, withering, deadly, antisocial sirocco, loaded with 
moral and political despair, breathes through all the groves and valleys of 
the modern Parnassus; while science moves on in the calm dignity of 
its course, affording to youth delights equally pure and vivid—to matu- 
turity, serene and grateful occupation—to old age, the most pleasing re- 
collections and inexhaustible materials of agreeable and salutary reflection ; 
and, while its votary enjoys the disinterested pleasures of enlarging the 
intellect and increasing the comforts of society, he is himself, independ- 
ent of the caprices of human intercourse and the accidents of human 
fortune. Nature is his great and unfailing treasure. His days are al- 
ways too short for enjoyment; ennuiis astranger to his door. At peace 
with the world and with his own mind, he suffices to himself, makes all 
around him happy, and the close of his pleasing and beneficial existence 
is the evening of a beautiful day. 

{t is the mind that maketh well or ill. ‘The elements of pleasure 
and pain are every where. ‘The degree of happiness that any circum- 
stances or objects can confer on us, depends on the mental disposition 
with which we approach them. If you consider what is meant by the 
common phrases, a happy disposition and a discontented temper, you will 
perceive the truth of what hasbeen said. A happy disposition finds ma- 
terials of enjoyment every where. In the city, or the country—in so- 
ciety, or in solitude—in the theatre, or in the forest—in the hum 
of the multitude, or in the silence of the mountains, are alike materials 
of reflection, and elements of pleasure. It is one mode of pleasure to 
listen to the music of a theatre glittering with light, and crowded with 
elegance and beauty; it is another, to glide at sunset over the bosom of 
a lonely lake, where no sound disturbs the silence, but that of the mo- 
tion of the boat through the waters. A happy disposition derives plea- 
sure from both; a discontented temper from neither: for it is always busy 
in detecting deficiencies, and feeding dissatisfaction with comparisons. 
The one gathers all the flowers, the other all the nettles, in its path. 
The one has the faculty of enjoying every thing, the other of enjoying 
nothing. The one realises all the pleasure of the present good; the 
other converts it into pain by pining after something better; which is 
only better because it is not present, and which, if it were present, would 
not be enjoyed. These morbid spirits are, in life, what professed cri- 
tics are in literature: they see nothing but faults, because they are pre- 
determined to shut their eyes to beauties. The critic does his utmost to 
blight genius in its infancy: that which rises in spite of him, he will 
not see; and then he complains of the decline of literature. In like 
manner, these cankers of society complain of human nature and society, 
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when they have wilfully debarred themselves from all the good they con- 
tain, and done their utmost to blight their own happiness, and that of all 
around them. Misanthropy is sometimes the product of disappointed be- 
nevolence; but it is more frequently the offspring of overweening and 


mortified vanity, quarrelling with the world for not being better treated — 
than it deserves. 


Cy git I’ Oisiveté. 
Here lies Indolence. 


Such was the inscription that a sarcastic Frenchman caused to be 
written on the tomb of the virtuous Duchess of Orleans, the unfortunate 
mother of the detestable Egalité. When asked why he had thus stig- 
matized an excellent women, he answered that, ‘‘ whatever good qualities 
she might possess, she certainly merited the epithet he had given her, for 
that she became mother of all the vices,” as soon as she had given birth 
to her infamous son. We leave to the indignation of present and future 
historians, the character of the wretch who occasioned this sarcasm upon 
his mother. He had, indeed, endeavoured to blast her reputation effec- 
tually; for, with a view to promote his influence over a bloody and fero- 
cious mob, he proclaimed himself their equal by birth; his real father, he 
said, was a coachman, belonging to the establishment of his putative fa- 
ther, the husband of his unhappy mother. 


I rejoice you can fill all your leisure moments. The Maintenon 
could not, and that was her great misfortune. Seriously though I con- 
gratulate you on your happiness, and seem to understand it. The receipt 
is obvious; it is only: ‘“ Have something to do;” but how few can ap- 


ply it. Gray’s Letters to Walpole. 


Ff rejoice to hear you are so ripe for the press, and so voluminous; not 
for my own sake only, but for yours too; for to be employed is to be 
happy. This principle of mine (and I am convinced of its truth) has, 
as usual, no influence on my practice. Gray to Hurd. 


Tam not sorry to hear that you are exceedingly busy, except as it 
has deprived me of the pleasure of hearing from you. To find one’s 
self business is, I am persuaded, the great art of life, I am never so 
angry as when I hear my acquaintances wishing they had been bred to 
some poking profession, or employed in some office of drudgery; as if it 
were pleasanter to be at the command of other people than at one’s 
own; and as if they could not go, confess they were wound up: yet, I 
know and feel what they mean by this complaint; it proves that some 
spirits, something of genius more than common, is required to teach a 
man how to employ himself. Women, generally speaking do not feel 
this distemper. They have always something to do: time hangs not on 
their hands: a variety of small inventions and occupations fill up the 
void, and their eyes are never open in vain. Gray’s Letters, 
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On Indolence and vis Consequences, and the Necessity of Riches io 
Happiness.—Man appears to be the only person in existence whose 
exertions exceed his necessities; who is urged to action by other calls 
than the imperious commands of natural appetites and desires. 'T'o other 
animals, a state of rest is a state of choice: to man it is a state of unea- 
siness; and he is frequently roused to action from no other impulse than 
a wish to avoid the languor of inactivity. Hence, we observe that no 
man is so idle as to forego all employment. Those whom indolence de- 
ters from useful and noble pursuits, yet seek some frivolous occupation 
to cheat the wearisome hours of idleness. No man complains so fre- 
quently of the tediousness of time, as he whom neither necessity nor 
choice stimulates to exertion. How many are there who awake in the 
morning to wish the arrival of night, when they may again sleep; who 
saunter about, because to sit is insupportable; who take up a book, be- 
cause they cannot think; and throw it down again, because it does not 
amuse; who, because they dread solitude, fly to society where there is 
no pleasure; and plunge into vice and dissipation, because the uniformity 
of inactive virtue is disgusting! How many are there whose mornings are 
passed in anxious solicitude for evening, because they have no pleasure 
but in the roar of inebriety, and the frantic laugh of riot! The evening 
is, indeed, the holiday of the idler of both sexes. Women enjoy a ces- 
sation of ennwi in the scandal of the tea-table, or the dress and company 
of the theatre; and men may drink, though they dare not reflect; nay, jest, 
though they cannot study; and may lose, in the oblivion of the bottle, all 
consciousness of worthlessness, all remembrance of the morrow. ‘To 
those accustomed to be idle, the idea of exertion is connected with the 
idea of pain. To a mind enervated by indulgence in frivolous amuse- 
ments, danger appears to attend every movement, and difficulty every en- 
terprise. ‘That which would yield with facility to the vigour of resolution, 
is magnified by indolence into impossibility. 

Would they who by the favour of fortune and the syren arts of indo- 
lence are condemned to the satiety of luxury and ease; who, fatigued by 
the vacuity of their own minds, seek for amusements in frivolous oceupa- 
tions and trifling or dissipated society; and who fly from msipidity to de- 
bauchery and vice; would they advance one step in a different road, and 
taste the delights of industry and active virtue, they would discover that 
the man who is laudably employed is scarcely subject to uneasiness or 
pain; he scorns the evils of the depraved and inactive; neither dangers 
nor accidents terrify him. His days are days of cheerfulness; his nights 
are tranquil and composed; his whole life is happy. 

Among the number of those who complain of the tediousness of ex- 
istence, some, perhaps, may desire to know how it may be best relieved. 
Let such reflect that he who is steadily and usefully employed, has no 
need to count the moments, nor to watch the progression of the elock. 
Let them reflect that a life of idleness is a life of insignificance and con- 
tempt, that the indolent man is useless to his friends, despised by his 
enemies, and forgotten by the world. On the contrary, he who devotes 
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himself to the extension of his own happiness by a life of utility to others, 
is an object of reverence and esteem to all who know him. 
Monthly Visiter. 


* An Idler is a watch that wants both hands; 
** As useless when it goes, as when it stands.” 


Cowper. 


With the exception of one extraordinary man, I have never known 
an individual, least of all an individual of genius, healthy or happy without 
a profession; that is, some regular employment which does not depend 
on the will of the moment, and which can be carried on so far, mecha- 
nically, that an average quantum only, of health, spirits, and intellectual 
exertion, are necessary to its discharge. Coleridge. 


You say you are very indolent, and I am inclined to believe from your 
own confession, what I never hitherto could be persuaded of. If you 
really are so, be assured it is no small or trifling defect, but one which, 
if not removed, will be more fatal to your success and happiness than 
any single crime, however heinous; because indolence leads to every 
sort of crime. Your first object, therefore, should be to convince your- 
self of the importance of this defect: you will then manfully resist its 
influence, and succeed in defeating it. An enemy is never so dangerous 
as when he is despised. For this reason it is that many good men who 
have, with great efforts, secured themselves against the inroads of serious 
crime, are perpetually hurried into folly and disgrace by trifling propen- 
sities which, had they been more alarming in appearance, would haye 
been more successfully resisted. Learn, then, to consider indolence not 
as a failing but as a crime; nay, as the mother of all crimes. Make up 
your mind calmly and decidedly to check it in every instance, as an ene- 
my who, if unsupposed at first, will daily become more formidable—“ vires 
acquiret cundo”—till it has closed up every avenue to excellence. 

As the great patron of activity, and the best guardian of it when 
acquired, permit me to recommend the strictest temperance, which is 
equally indispensible, whether your object be to promote health, ability, 
exertion, happiness, or virtue. Consider meals rather as matters of ne- 
cessity then pleasure.” Bowdler. 


Though I am impatient to see you, I would not have you, by has- 
tening to come down, lose any part of your interest. I am glad you 
think of serving your friends (by obtaining a seat in the house of com- 
mons;) I hope it will put you in mind of serving yourself. I need not 
enlarge upon the advantages of money; every thing we see, and every 
thing we hear, puts us in remembrance of it. If it were possible to re- 
store liberty to your country, or limit the encroachments of the preroga- 
tive, by reducing yourself to a garret, I should be pleased to share so 
gloriaus a poverty with you; but, as the world is and will be, ’tis a sort 
of duty to be rich, that it may be in one’s power to do good—riches being 
another word for power; towards the obtaining of which the first neces- 
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sary qualification is impudence, and (as Demosthenes said of pronouncia- 
tion in oratory) the second is impudence, and the third still isimpudence. 
No modest man ever did or ever will make his fortune. Your friend 
Lord Halifax, Robert Walpole, and all the instances of quick advance- 
ment, have been remarkably impudent. The ministry is like a play at 
court; there ’s a little door to get in and a great crowd without, shov- 
ing and thrusting who shall be foremost; people who knock each other 
with their elbows, disregard a little kick of the shins, and still thrush 
heartily forwards, are sure of a good place; your modest man stands be- 
hind in the crowd, is shoved about by every body, his clothes torn, al- 
most squeezed to death; and sees a thousand get in before him, that 
don’t make so good a figure as himself. I don’t say ’tis impossible for 
an impudent man not to rise in the world; but a moderate merit, with a 
large share of impudence, is more probable to be advanced, than the 
eatest qualifications without it. : 

If this letter is impertinent, it is founded upon an opinion of your 
merit, which, if it be a mistake I would not be undeceived. It is my 
interest to believe (as I do) that you deserve every thing; but nobody 
else will believe it if they see you get nothing. 


Lady Montague’s Letters. 


— 
SUITORS IN THE ENGLISH CHANCERY. 


The following is a return of the total amount of the effects of the 
uitors in the High Court of Chancery, at several periods, as laid before 
the House of Commons. 
Pounds. 

In the year 1756 the total amount was 2,864,975 

1766 si Pa 4,019,004 

1776 rapa 6,602,229 

1786 bass aaa 8,848,535 

1796 dite 14,550,397 

1806 - a 21,922,754 

1816 sete da 31,953,890 

1818 “ - 33,534,520 


Or, one hundred and forty eight million eight hundred and ninety three 
thousand two hundred and seventy-eight dollars and eighty cents! 


———— 


King Robert of France.—Casaubon in his Treatise on the Passions, 
relates the following pleasing anecdote of Robert, one of the greatest 
monarchs that ever swayed the sceptre of France. Having once sur- 
prised a rogue who had cut away the half of his mantle, he took no other 
notice of the offence, than by saying mildly to him, “ Save thyself, sin- 
ner, and leave the rest for another who may have need of it.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The “ Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle” recently published in New York, con- 
sist of a few juvenile essays from the pen of Mr. Irving, which were found in 
the obscure corners of an old newspaper, and rescued from oblivion by the 
kind cupidity of a bookseller. Such unauthorized publications are very un- 
warrantable. The latest accounts that we have of our ingenious countryman, 
state that he has been paying a visit to Dresden, where his Sketch Book has 
been republished. 


General Hull, it is said, has written an account of that part of the late war 
in which he was engaged. 


We have been much amused with “ An Address delivered at the Collegiate 
Institution in Amherst, Massachusetts, by Herman Humphrey, D. D.; on occa- 
sion of his Inauguration to the Presidency of that Institution.” It treats of every 
thing in general, and education in particular; from the pastimes of boys, to the 
changes of seasons and the speculations of science. Mothers will read with 
interest the following remarks on exposing their children to the vicissitudes 
of the weather. 


“Be not discomposed at the sight of sand-hills in the road, his snow forts in 
February, and his mud-dams in April;—nor when you chance to Jook out in 
the midst of an August shower, and see him wading and sailing and sporting 
along with the water-fowl. If you would make him hardy and fearless, let 
him go abroad as often as he pleases in his early boyhood, and amuse himself 
by the hour together, in smoothing and twirling the hoary locks of winter. 
Instead of keeping him shut up all day with a stove, and graduating his sleep- 
ing room by Farenheit, let him face the keen edge of the north wind, when 
the mercury is below cipher, and instead of minding a little shivering and 
complaining when he returns, cheer up his spirits and send him out again. 
In this way, you will teach him that he was not born to live in the nursery, 
nor to brood over the kitchen fire; but to range abroad as free as the snow and 
the air, and to gain warmth from exercise. I love and admire the youth, who 
turns not back from the howling wintry blast, nor withers under the blaze of 
summer:—who never magnifies ‘ mole-hills into mountains,’ but whose daring 
eye, exulting, scales the eagle’s airy crag, and who is ready to undertake any 
thing that is prudent and lawful, within the range of possibility. 

“Who would think of planting the mountain oak in a green-house, or rearing 
the cedar of Lebanon in a lady’s flower-pot? Who would think of raising up a 
band of Indian warriors upon cakes and jellies and beds of down, and amid all 
the luxuries and ease of wealth and carefulness? The attempt would be highly 
preposterous, not to say utterly ridiculous.” 


The learned Doctor makes a fearful attack upon an occupation which is 
pursued with assiduity by a numerous class of itinerants: 


“ But I have no hesitation in pronouncing, a greater part of what is pom- 
pously styled, lecturing upon natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, history, 
mnemonics, and the like, the most arrant quackery that ever disgraced the re- 
cords of learning in New England. Itis the mere froth and sediment—or shall 
ss rather say, it is the su/phurated hydrogen and carbonic acid of science and 

iterature.” 


The Book of the Church, by Mr. Southey, is a history of the English ecclesi- 
astical establishment, from the earliest period to the era of the restoration. 
Commencing with the religion of the ancient Britons, the author goes through 
the church institutions, &c. of the Anglo Saxons, from their conversion to 
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Christianity,—the Danes,—and by taking the lives of such individuals as St. 
Dunstan, Lanfranc, Becket, Henry II., Langton, Wickliffe, Henry VIII., Crom- 
well, &c. &c.; and also peculiar epochs and remarkable events, connected with 
changes and revolutions in religion, such as the Norman conquest, the com- 
pletion of the papal system, the forming of monkish orders, the reformation, 
&c.; and still farther, by looking to and commenting on the records of Glaston- 
bury; of miracles, or relics, of persecutions, of puritanism, &c.—he has pro- 
duced a very comprehensive work. 


The author of “the Wilderness” has prepared for the press a novel, entitled 
‘*¢O*Halloran; or, the Insurgent Chief;” founded, we understand, on the events 
of the Irish rebellion in 1798. 


Mr. Strong, of Massachusetts, has published a tragedy entitled, “The Fall 
of Iturbide; or, the Delivery of Mexico.” 


Another American tragedy, written by a citizen of Philadelphia, has been 
produced upon our boards; but it has not yet been given to the press. It is 
entitled “Superstition:” the scene is laid in New England, and the dramatis 
persone are taken from the early settlers. 


Dr. Franklin’s Life and Maxims have been published in modern Greek, at 
Paris, for the edification of the Greeks. 


Dr. Percival’s Poems are about to be published in London. 


We have not yet seen Mr. Maturin’s tale of the “ Albigenses,” which, we 
presume, is derived from the history of a sect, so called, that arose in the 
12th century in France, and distinguished itself by its oppesition to the cere- 
monies of the Romish Church. 


The “Monthly Review,” decides very properly that “St. Ronan’s Well” 
must be regarded as a faiiure, when the former efforts of its author are re- 
membered. In the representation of every day life, and of domestic scenes, it is 
added, the Scotch writer has to contend with numerous and powerful adversa- 
ries; and in the fidelity and accurate truth of these delineations they do not he- 
sitate to say that he must yield to Madame D‘Arblay and to Miss Edgeworth. 
The plot is worse, if possible, than that of any of the former novels by Sir 
Walter Scott. There is no valid reason for the misery v-hich the hero and he- 
roine endure. Lord Etherington, personating his half-brother, Francis Tyrrel, 
is married to the heroine, Clara Mowbray, but the deception is discovered im- 
mediately after the marriage-ceremony has passed. Such a marriage isclearly 
invalid, and there was nothing to prevent the hero and heroine from marrying 
and being happy as soon as they pleased. If it were valid there was no occa- 
sion for his lordship to trouble her with his subsequent addresses as a lever, 
when he was entitled to exercise over her the authority of a husband. In ei- 
ther way the plot is bad, and the parties are rendered miserable without a 
sufficient causa causans, to satisfy the reader that he is not cheated out of his 
commiseration and sympathy. 


The fourth volume of the Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, which has lately appeared, successfully supports the well 
founded claims of this work to an extensive patronage. It is very evident 
that this volume is the production of various pens; but the new editor, Mr. 
Waln, has furnished ample evidence of his industry and zeal in commemora- 
ting the’authors of our national charter. 
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For the Port Folio. 
PROGRESS OF USEFUL INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue Apprentices’ Lisrary was established in Philadelphia in 
the year 1820, under the persuasion that it would promote order- 
ly habits, improve the skill of our mechanics and manufacturers, 
increase the benefits of the system of general education, and ad- 
vance the prosperity of the community. ‘The institution having 
no funds, but what arose from the voluntary contributions of the 
members, soon found that the number of books which they had 
collected, was by no means sufficient for the demands which were 
made upon them. An appeal was made to the liberality of the 
public, and many donations were accordingly received. The whole 
number of volumes which now constitute the library is about three 
thousand. This may appear a large number, but when it is consi- 
dered, that they are principally second-hand. books, which must 
be constantly diminishing, the necessity of active exertions, to 
keep up the supply, is obvious. The income of the library is de- 
rived from the annual contributions of about two hundred and 
fifty members, at two dollars each. The whole of this sum is re- 
quired for the rent of the room, salaries of librarians, re-binding, 
and incidental expenses. | 


A Frankuw Insrrrure for the Promotion of the Mecuanto 
Arts, has been established in this city. It is very truly remarked 
by . Biddle, Esq. in his letter to one of the founders of this as- 
sociation, that “ the society has before it, in the history of the il- 
lustrious man, whose name they bear, a signal example of the effi- 
cacy of such establishments. It is now nearly one hundred years,” 
continues this gentleman, “ since Franklin and Godfrey and others, 
chiefly mechanics, founded in Philadelphia, a society for their mu- 
tual improvement, which, after contributing to some of the most 
valuable discoveries of the last century, has exercised an influ- 
ence over the institutions and character of the city, which is dis- 
tinctly perceived at the present day.” 


‘The Femaix Association or Puitape rata, has published its 
annual address, but it enters into no particulars, from which any 
conjecture may be formed of the present situation of the society. 
We can readily unite with the writer of it, in bestowing all praise 
upon the untiring zeal and devoted attention with which the ma- 
nagers have endeavoured, through a long series of years, to sup- 
ply the wants of the poor. 


_ The Provivent Soorery, has already given the most solid 
proofs, that it is capable of producing permanent advantages to 
the community. Employment has been given to 1,200 females, 
who have thus been relieved from want, and removed from a state 
of idleness—the fruitful source of vice. The possibility of sup- 
APRIL, 1824.—no. 264 43 
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porting, without recourse to the ordinary mode, all the poor, ex- 
cepting the aged, the sick, and the infant, may now be consi- 
dered as established. The directors have divided the city into dis- 
tricts, for each of which a committee of supervision is appointed. 
By this means a more minute knowledge is obtained of the merit 
of claims made upon their funds. The society has lately received 
from an unknown benefactor, a donation of $500. In the opera- 
tions of an institution of this description, public economy requires 
that there should be no interference with any class of tradesmen. 
This was perceived by the directors in the commencement of their 
labours, and resolutions to that effect were adopted. Notwithstand- 
ing the number of persons employed, the attention of the society 
has been hitherto confined to three classes of labour; viz. makin 
garments for exportation, preparing flax for thread stockings, an 
the manufacture of straw hats. In South America and our western 
states, where labour is high, articles made here, may be disposed 
of to great advantage; od we learn that many of our traders have 
invested their money in this manner, instead of sending goods in 
pieces and bales. Every person who contributes to this society, by 
becoming a member or otherwise, should reflect that while he is 
rforming an act of substantial benevolence, he is likewise con- 
tributing to the general prosperity of the community. We trust 
no one will be offended, if we venture to suggest that by promot- 
ing the views of this institution, our ladies might be employed in 
a manner far more befitting their sex, than in wandering about 
the streets, soliciting pecuniary donations. Do they not perceive 
that they are mere instrumests in the hands of men to whom such 
offices properly belong? The question is not now whether a wo- 
man is discreet, or modest, or kind; if she is “a capital beggar,” 
that is enough to entitle her to a seat at any board of directors of 
a female association. The most recent scheme of this nature that 
has come to our knowledge, is a ladies’ society for ameliorating 
the condition of the Jews. The kind of melioration that is to be 
administered, is not precisely known. In this city, we think we 
may aver with great safety, that the Jews require no pecuniary 
aid. We are inclined to believe that these people, like the Qua- 
kers, maintain their own poor; or perhaps their proverbial thrifti- 
ness keeps them from want. Do these respectable ladies intend 
to send their succours abroad? They have no right to do this while 
so much remains to be done at home. He is worse than an infi- 
del, we are told, on the highest authority, who neglects to a 
for his own household. Do they propose to convert the Kebrew 
from the faith of his fathers? They can do nothing in that great 
work, to compensate what they will Jeave undone, while they are 
thus occupied. The state of the Jews, it is admitted, both in a 
political and a religious point of view, is fitted to excite the high- 
est interest. That a time shall arrive, when they will “look on 
him whom they have pierced and mourn,” is certainly true; and 
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we are not among those who believe, that we are to wait until 
this conversion is accomplished by a miracle; for the disciples 
were expressly commanded, to begin at Jerusalem when they 


went forth to preach repentance. And this command was en 
after the author of it had been rejected and crucified by the Jews. 


The American Coxonization Sociery have made such pro- 
gress in their plan of removing the negroes from this country, that 
they have resolved to apply to congress for aid from the national 
abe in the further prosecution of this great national un- 

ertaking. Of the expediency of now making such an application 
to congress, the committee, after very full and attentive conside- 
ration, entertain no doubt. It seems to them, they say, very clear, 
that no means which individuals, or any association of individuals, 
can command are adequate to the accomplishment of any thing 
more, than to prove the practicability of this enterprise, to show the 
course which must be pursued, and to prepare the way for its ac- 
complishment. This, the committee apprehend, has been already 
effected, by the efforts of this society and its auxiliaries, aided by 
the enlightened measures adopted by the president, under the au- 
thority of congress. A territory, probably the best and most suita- 
ble for the purpose, which the whole south western coast of Africa 
contains, has been procured. A colony has been actually estab- 
lished, and now subsists; the hostility of the neighbouring tribes 
has been successfully resisted and overcome; very considerable 
progress has been made in conciliating and securing their amity, 
their good will, and their confidence. Land has been distributed 
to the colonists, who have made much progress in erecting houses, 
clearing and enclosing fields, and preparing for a cultivation, not 
only sufficient for their own support, but for the supply of future 
emigrants. A species of government by consent, has been establish- 
ed, in which the colonists have a share, and which has hitherto 
been found sufficient for the maintenance of security and order; 
and, above all, it has been found that, to the African race, for 
which this asylum is intended, the climate is so well suited, that 
far less mortality has taken place at this establishment, than usu- 
ally attends new settlements, in our own or any other country. 
It is also proved, that free people of colour are ready and desi- 
rous to emigrate in far greater numbers, than the means at the 
disposal of the society enable it te convey. 


a ¢ eee 
For the Port Folio. 
ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Mrs. BArBAuLp, the author of the following extract, is one of the 
most correct and elegant among the female writers of England, and has 
had the best opportunities of observing the effects of education in the cha- 
racter and conduct of women of the middle, and higher clagses. She re- 
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340 On Female Education. 


ceived a liberal education, like that which is given to men, under the 
care and superintendance of her father, who was the principal of a col- 
lege, and distinguished by his learning and virtues. It has been her lot to 
apply her talents and learning to the support of her family, and the ac- 
quisition of property. From all these circumstances she may be consi- 
dered as a competent judge of that mode of education which is best adapt- 
ed to render women useful members of society, in the various stations 
which they may happen to occupy. The present system of female edu- 
cation, which is becoming fashionable among the higher classes in this 
country, does not meet her approbation. To us it appears to be too miscel- 
laneous, superficial, and showy, and inadequate to enable women to dis- 
charge the peculiar offices of domestic life, for which nature has destined 
them. The various and unceasing avocations which they are required to 
perform have opposed an obstacle tothe attainment of certain kinds of know- 
ledge, which cannot be applied by women, to useful purposes in the capa- 
city of wives and mothers. We are not inclined to discourage a liberal 
system of female education among persons of opulence and leisure; but we 
would not encourage a waste of time and money in tke vain attempt to ac- 
quire a superficial knowledge of a variety of subjects which admit of no 
beneficial application, and consequently will be soon obliterated from the 
memory. We have not observed any substantial benefits which a variety 
of literary attainments and accomplishments have conferred upon certain 
learned ladies in this country. Nature seems to have prescribed different 
kinds of education to males and females: and we do not desire to see her 
decrees perverted by the opposition and caprice of fashion. We wish to 
see a marked distinction between the two sexes in all respects, except 
good qualities of the mind. From the nature and constitution of woman 
we expect to receive entertainment more agreeable and congenial to our 
minds than the ability to read or speak imperfectly a number of foreign lan- 
guages, which we do not understand; or to discuss, in mixed companies, 
the merits of a new poem or a play by Moore, Scott, or Byron. As to 
languages, either ancient or modern, a woman has seldom an opportunity 
of making a vain display of her knowledge of them in the company of re- 
spectable men, and fit associates. Let respectable strangers, who seek the 
society of our ladies, iearn to converse withthem in their native language, 
and not exact from the latter that kind and degree of homage which seems 
rather due to them. When we go to France or Italy, we endeavour to 
learn the languages of those countries, and do not expect that the people 
will condescend to study ours for the sake of administering to our conve- 
nience and entertainment. 

But we will no longer detain our fair readers from Mrs. Barbauld.— 


Ir is impossible to supply the pupils of a school, with any great 
variety of original authors, and yet it is very desirable, that they 
should be early introduced to a number of the best authors, at 
least in their own language. When the sources are opened to 
them, they may take fuller draughts at their leisure. A taste for 
fine writing, cannot be cultivated too early; and the surest mode 
of cultivating it, is by reading much at that period of life, when 
what is read, is indelibly impressed upon the memory, and by 
reading nothing, which does not deserve to be so impressed. How 
strongly are moral sentiments or descriptions of nature fixed up- 
on the mind by passages which we have admired in early pa 
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and which, whenever we meet with them at any distant time, 
raise, almost mechanically, the emotions we then experienced! 
The maxims first recommended by beauty of diction, become per- 
haps, the guides of our after life; and the feelings, introduced 
through the medium of the imagination, influence the heart in the 
intercourses of society. Whoever has been conversant with them 
in early youth, has laid up in her mind treasures, which, in sick- 
ness and in sorrow, in the sleepless night and the solitary day, 
will sooth the mind with ideas dear to its recollections; will come 
upon it like the remembrance of an early friend, revive the vivid 
feelings of youth, feed the mind with hope, compose it to resigna- 
tion, and perhaps dismiss the parting breath with those hallelujahs 
on the tongue, which awoke the first feelings of love and admira- 
tion in the childish bosom. 

It is perhaps, an error in modern education, liberally conducted 
as at present itis towards females, that they spend too much time 
in learning languages and too little in reading authors; so that 
when they have gone through their course of education, they have 
a general acquaintance with, perhaps, three or four languages, and 
know little of the best productions in their own. If they have time 
to pursue their studies, they may supply the deficiency; but if the 
happiest destination of a woman be fulfilled, they become early 
engaged in domestic cares and duties, their acquirements stop 
short at the threshold of knowledge, and the real furniture of their 
minds is less rich, than that of a girl, who, educated at home, and 
with little expense, but supplied with a judicious variety of En- 
glish classics, has learnt less, but read more. It may be question- 
ed, whether the practice, now so much in fashion, of teaching the 
learned languages to young women indiscriminately, can answer 
the time and pains, which must be employed about it. Ifa girl 
has a decided turn for literature, and a genius, which may per- 
haps impel her, at some period of her life, to give her own thoughts 
to the public, they will certainly enlarge the sphere of her ideas; 
but they can be of little use to those, who, in their own language, 
joined to that of the French, have more than enough to employ 
all the time they ever will or ought to devote to reading. ‘That 
a girl should be put to read Virgil or Horace, who is unacquaint- 
ed with Pope or Boileau, is surely a solecism in language. 

Graceful reading is a most pleasing, and it is a scarce accom- 
plishment; and it is seldom attained without some practice in re- 
citing; which necessarily demands a full, distinct, utterance; and 
those tones and cadences, which bring out the sense of the author 
and the harmony of his periods. Finished verse, particularly, loses 
half its charms, when it is submitted only to the eye; and if poe- 
try has been divorced from music, it ought at least to have the 
music of a well toned voice, regulated by a well informed taste. 
Many English ladies profess to want courage to recite, or even to 
read aloud a copy of verses in a social party; nor can it be denied, 
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that bashfulness, and shrinking from display, is one characteristic 
of our nation: yet it is somewhat difficult to conceive, that a young 
lady shall have courage enough to stand by the side of a profes- 
sional singer, for an hour together, and entertain a large and mix- 
ed audience, and yet be too modest to read or recite, by her fa- 
ther’s fireside, amidst a circle of his friends, a passage from Mil- 
ton or Cowper. 
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For the Port Folio. 
THE FLOWER OF YARE. 


The Yare is a river which runs from Norwich, in England, to Yar- 
mouth, and from which the latter is said to derive its name. 
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The Sun o’er yonder western hill 
Yet darts his slanting beam, 

That fondly ling’ring trembles still 
Upon thy placid stream. 
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So mild, so lovely, so serene, 
So calmly sweet, the eve, 

The Sun would wait to gild the scene 
As loth its charms to leave. 
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Along the meads the cattle stray, 
The swallows skim thy breast, 

The songsters of the grove delay 
Their wonted hour of rest. 


On either side the rising land 
With tow’ring wood is crown’d, 

And Ceres strews with lib’ral hand 
Her golden treasures round. 


And many a flow’ret gay and fair 
Upon thy margin grows; 

And in thy bosom, lovely Yare! 
The water-lily blows. 


But oh! there blooms, a flower beside 
Thy banks, meandering Yare! 

Above all other flowers the pride, 
Though all thy flowers are fair. 


Her gentle form and easy grace 
The slender reeds outvie; 

And the soft beauties of her face 
Would shame the roses’ die. 
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And, to my heart, her parting smile 
Is like the Sun’s last beam, 

That, as it leaves thee, sheds awhile 
A gladness in thy stream. 


And, oh! the voice of her I love 
Is sweeter far to me, 

Than the wild music of the grove, 
Though soft its melody. 


Were I the stream, she stray’d beside, 
I'd swell — her foot to lave, 

And fondly bear, with conscious pride, 
Her image in my wave. 


Were I a flower in yonder walk, 
I'd rise above the rest, 

That she might pluck me from my stalk 
And place me in her breast. 


Were [a bird in yonder grove, 
Where oft she loves to stray, 

I'd tell the sorrows of my love 
In many a plaintive lay. 


Were I a breeze, with every sweet 
The valley yields, I’d fty 

And fan her, midst the noontide heat, 
With many a fragrant sigh. 


Flow then, sweet river, flow with pride, 
There’s not a flower so fair 

As she, the flower that blooms beside 
The banks of lovely Yare. 


—— + 


MATHEWS COMICI LAUDES. 


‘ parody is no doubt from the pen of some Oxford 
wag, who delights to relieve his mind from the labyrinths of 
metaphysics, in the lighter sports of the comic Muse. 


Prime Mimorum! Thou rare mimic Mathews, 
Quem jocus circum volat blithe as May-day, 
To canant Gownsmen giddy and the grave too, 


All over Oxford. 


Poetry. 


Tu potes Proctors comitesque Bull-dogs, 
Ducere, et Redcoats celeres morari; 
E’en the stern Masters tibi blandienti 

Smilingly cedunt. 


Quin et each high Don Sociique vultu 

Titter invito “mid the gay assemblage; 

Shouts of applause rise rapid, dum catervas 
Carmine mulces. 


Tu, merry fellow, velut es levamen 

To the pale forms whose final doom approaches, 

Who, cité coram solio Minervize | 
Shuddering sliall stand. 


Fell are her priests! Quem Vitulos prehendant, 
Singulos, eheu! lacerant in pieces! 


Hi tamen mites sweetly gaze at Mathews, 
Full of his frolics. 


a pa 


Serus in Lunnum redeas, diuque 

Gratus intersis populo togato! 

Leave the dull Cockneys,—with us be at Home, Sir! 
Go it in Oxford! 


—— 
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For the Port Folio. 
SONG. 


Written on reading Moore’s “ Oh then remember me.” 


Oh think not of me when the trumpet of fame 
Is sounding thy praises, is breathing thy name, 
When pleasure awakes her enchantment for thee, 


Aud friends are surrounding—Oh think not of me. 


But when worldly distinctions no longer are thine, 
When the star of thy fortune no longer shall shine; 
When adversity’s voice bids the bright visions flee 
And false friends desert thee—Oh then think of me. 


Then think there’s a breast where thou still may’st recline, 
And ahand no misfortunes can sever from thine, 

A heart where thy image forever will stay. 

And a lip that will kiss every tear-drop away. 


Oh! think not of me when the planet of light 
is burning with lustre uncloudedly bright; 
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When the glories of summer are glowing for thee, 
And her roses are blooming—Oh! think not of me. 


| But when tempest-fraught clouds shall envelop the sky, 

; When thunders are rolling and winds blowing high; 
When winter’s cold hands are disrobing the tree, 

And the roses have faded—Oh! then think of me. 


: Then think that thy friendship, in grief’s stormy night, 
Was the planet that lent to my pathway a light; 

That thy kindness brought flowers that path to adorn, 
When nought of the roses remained—but the thorn. 


Oh! think not of me when the circle of mirth 
= Is happily forming around the gay hearth; 
q When music is sounding in numbers of glee 
i; And light hearts are beating, oh! think not of me. 





For then, while the accents of melody sound 

And the bright eyes of beauty are flashing around, 
They may win thee a moment their magic to own, 
And share in that heart, where I’d fain be alone. 


But should fancy in solitude wish to portray 

_ The friend, whose affections from thee never stray, 

Whose thoughts and whose wishes turn always to thee, 

In whose heart thou’rt unrivall’?d—Oh! then think of me. 
Rosa. 





JVovember, 1820. 





: ANSWER TO ROSA. 


Forget thee! no never, why cherish a thought 

To the friend of thy soul with injustice so fraught: 
Why embitter the fast fading moments of bliss 

By suspicion so wild and unfounded as this? 


Forget thee! no never! Among the light hearted 

Love may sink to decay. when the fond ones are parted; 
But affection like ours is too deep and sublime 

To be chill’d in its ardour by absence or time. 
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b Then, gentle one, banish all doubt from thy breast; 
| By the kiss that so late on thy lips 1 impress’d, 
By the griefs that have blighted the bloom of my years, 
By the hope that still calls forth a smile through my tears, 
By the hour of our parting thus sweetly delayed, 
By truth firmly tried—and by trust unbetrayed, 
APRIL, 1824,.—-no 264 44 
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Iwill not forget thee; *till life’s latest ray 
In the dark night of death shall have melted away. 


Mid ambition, fame, power, and fortune, and gladness, 

Pain, and peril, and hate, and contention and sadness, 

Though changes the darkest, and brightest betide, _ 

Thy friendship shall sooth me, thy counsels shall guide, 

And thy memory at once be my solace and pride. 
Philadelphia, February 1824. 


For the Port Folio. 
THE FINAL REST. 


** Mourn not; there is a home beyond those azure skies, 
There is repose, a final rest in heav’n.”— Anon. 


Has Sorrow’s painful hand fore’d thee to roam, 
And made thee weeping in the dust to lie? 
No longer mourn; there is a heavenly home, 
A sweet repose in yonder azure sky. 


Has some false friend e’en broke the sacred tie : 
Which form’d thy hope, and cheer’d thy youthful heart? 
No longer mourn; there is in yonder sky 
A sov’reign balm to heal the wounded part. 


Has cruel death awoke the rending sigh, 
And fill’d thy bursting soul with sad dismay? 
No longer mourn; there is in yonder sky, 
For thee a happier hour, a brighter day. ANNA. 
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TO MY BOOKSELLER. 
By Ben Jonson. 
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Thou that makest gain thy end, and, wisely well, 
Call’st a book good, or bad, as it doth sell, 
Use mine so too: [ give thee leave; but crave 
For the luck’s sake it thus much favour have, 
To he upon thy stall, till it be sought; 
Not offered, as it made suit to be bought; 
Nor have my title-leaf on posts, of walls, 
Or in cleft sticks, advanced to make calls 
For termers, or some clerk-like serving man, 
Who scarce can spell the hard names—whese knight less 
can. 
If, without these vile arts, it will not sell, 
Send it to Bucklersbury, there ’twill well. 
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Poetry. 


JOHN’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY TOWN, 


OR THE ADDRESS OF THE CARRIER OF THE ILLINOIS GAZETTE, ON 


THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1824. 


The north wind, sighing, mourns the parting year; 
The Editor has licen to scenes of glee— 

The Pressman homeward casts a wistful leer, 
And leaves the idle types to you and me! 


Now glows th’ enlivening bowl upon the sight, 
And winged hours in pastime haste away, 
Save where the Carrier toils the live-long night, 
To treat his patrons to the accustomed lay. 


For long has custom, by a stern decree, 
Fixed as the laws by Medes and Persians made, 
Ordain’d the Carrier’s Song, the Parron’s Fre, 
The mutual tax by mutual kindness paid. 


Ah! who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
Remembers not the Carrier’s weekly toil, 
Who braves the wintry blast, or sultry ray, 
Skulks through the rain, or wades through miry soil? 


*Tis his to bring the richly freighted page, 
Where shine the glories of the great and brave, 
Where glow the follies of the passing age, 
Or stand exposed the triumphs of the grave. 


He brings the Message grave, the sage Debate, 
The worn out Maxim, or the pithy Speech 

Of hoary Statesman at the helm of State, 
And Politicians from the stump who preach. 


But not alone of Message grave, or sage debate, 
Of Man’s high glories, or of Folly’s reign, 

Or other things retold, does John relate,— 
From realms afar we stranger tidings gain. 


Lo! the poor Spaniard, bless’d with genial clime, 
With richly teeming soil, and spicy groves— 

The slave of despots, purpled o’er with crime, 

Plunged in unholy wars, unhallow’d loves! 
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Poetry. 


Behold the land by gallant Cortes gain’d, 
Where Freedom nobly struggles for her right, 
Where groaning crowds, by Superstition chain’d, 
Break the vile links, and draw their sabres bright! 


Their cause is hallow’d by the pious prayer, _ 
Their wrongs are treasur’d in the patriot’s mind, 
And Liberty shall reign triumphant there, 
When despots cease to trample on mankind. 


Shame to such despots! claiming homage, due 
Alone to Him eh rules the bie on high, 

Who sleep on couches of ensanguin’d hue, 
Lull’d by the dying groan, the bursting sigh! 


Now turn we to Columbia’s wide domain, 
Where Chiefs obedient own a people’s sway— 

Where happy millions, smiling o’er the plain, 
Inhale new blessings with each new-born day. 


Such are the tidings by the Carrier brought, 
Nor these alone engross the ample sheet: 
The Lover’s song, the Poet’s merry thought, 
The Wit’s last joke, enhance the weekly treat. 


If Colin weds the amply courted dame, 

From bed and board, if Dolly chance to flee, 
He gives impartial to the tongue of fame, 

Frail Dolly’s sin, and happy Colin’s glee. 


Nor can his labours this brief song display— 
None but th’ initiated know them right— 
Carrier and Devil each alternate day, = 

And oft, alas! Compositor at night. 


Let not ambition mock his useful toil, 
His inky phiz, or name to fame unknown— 
Nor patrons read with a disdainful smile, 
The annual tribute of the punctual John. 


No further seek his merits to disclose, 
But draw your silver from its dark abode; 
The sparkling specie to his eye expose, 
And speed the Carrier on his weary road. 
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For the Port Folio. 


ABSTRACT OF PRINCIPAL OCCURENCES. 


Continued from page 264. 


South Carolina. The law against 
duelling has been amended so as to 
admit the seconds and spectators as 
witnesses in prosecutiuns of the 
principal. The public mind had 
been much excited by one of these 
honourable murders; and it is said 
that the eloquent and well-timed 
discourses, delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Henry, had considerable effect 
in procuring this salutary law. 

Among the appropriations for this 
year, we find,—for the president of 
the South Carolina college, $3000; 
tutors, $1000 each; librarian of the 
college, $400; for the purchase of 
books for the college, $5000. These 
would seem to be liberal rewards. 
We should infer, indeed, from occa- 
sional glances at the newspapers of 
this section of our Union, that all 
subjects connected with religion 
and education, are treated with that 
liberal consideration, which is al- 
ways its own best reward. 

Georgia. In order to ascertain 
the wishes of the people of this state 
as to the mode of choosing electors 
of president and vice-president, the 
legislature has directed that at the 
next election for delegates, every 
voter shall endorse on his ticket the 
word people or Icgisiature.—The 
penitentiary of this state contains 
only 68 prisoners. The Georgians 
boast of this; but are they certain 
that the prison contains all who 
ought to be there? As an emivcent 
personage inquired, on a memorable 
occasion, Is there a defect in the 
law or in the administration of the 
law? 

The Cherokees are said to be 
much dissatisfied with the lands 
about to be assigned to them, west 
of the Mississippi, (2,284,110 acres) 


in exchange for those which they 
ceded on the east side of that river; 
refusing to appoint an agent on their 
part, to accompany the surveyors in 
running the lines. 

An interesting decision was made 
by a Court of Magistrates, at Sa- 
vannah, on the 15th inst. founded 
on a law of Georgia of 1766, and 
which is still in force, which pro- 
hibits the commander of one vessel, 
from shipping any seaman or mari- 
ner belonging to any other vessel 
in that port, unless fully discharged; 
as an evidence of which he must 
produce a certificate from the mas- 
ter of the vessel from which he may 
have been so discharged. 

Tennessee. This state has made 
another experiment in the chicane- 
ry of legislation, to ascertain how 
far dishonest men may be upheld in 
evading the payment of their debts. 
Another act has been passed “ to 
amend the several laws regulating 
proceedings on executions,” for the 
evident purpose of evading the force 
of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States against 
the monstrous fraud of the endorse- 
ment laws, as they are called, of 
that state. It is now provided that 
if the execution should bear the en- 
dorsement,—that is, an agreement 
on the part of the plaintiff to receive 
the current notes of the state in 
satisfaction of his claim,—the sheriff 
may proceed to sell the property 
levied on; otherwise he is not to 
sell, unless the property will bring 
three-fourths of its value, according 
to an appraisement, previously 
made by disinterested persons of 
the vicinage. From the operations 
of this law, are excepted those ca- 
sesin which the contract is made 
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Abstract of Principal Occurrences. 


for specie or notes of the banks of exhibited a mixture of colours beau- 


Virginia, the Carolinas, and Geor- 
gia,—those in which a bank is a de- 
fendant—and those of contracts en- 
tered into subsequent to the Ist of 
April. 

A River on fire.—Sparta, Jan. 
24th.—On Saturday evening last 
we witnessed a very novel and in- 
teresting spectacle, at the Salt 
Wells, belonging to Mr. Denton, 
on the Calf Killer River about three 
miles above this village. Rumour, 
with her hundred tongues, had been 
so very active on the occasion as to 
prepare us for the exhibition of 
something very curious, from hear- 
ing it proclaimed on all sides “* The 
River is on fire.” Determined to 
see for ourselves we mounted our 
nag at 8 P. M. and rode to this 
scene of wonder. 

As we approached within two 
miles of the Wells, our attention 
was suddenly arrested, by seeing 
corruscations of light quivering on 
the edge of the horizon, which was 
illumined with an unsteady flicker- 
ing glare. Arrived at the spot, a 
scene presented itself which almost 
beggars description. A column of 
fire nearly forty feet in height, as- 
cended from near the middle of the 
river, here about fifty yards wide, 
illuminating surrounding objects 
within the distance of two hundred 
yards. 

We are informed by Mr. Denton, 
that, in boring for salt water the 
preceding day, they had suddenly 
struck upon a vein of sulphurous 
gas, which, in ascending, found 
another vent than the tube, throngh 
a rock in the bed of the river, forc- 
ing a passage through the surround- 
ing waters, which boiled with con- 
siderable violence round the place 
of its escape. A terch was then 
cautiously applied, which quickly 
communicated to the gas, and a 
blaze inconceivably grand burst 
upwards to the height mentioned, 
apparently from the very bed of the 
river. The cloud above the blaze 


tiful beyond description, and a rud- 
dy dismal light gave to various ob- 
jects the hues of green and red, 
yellow and blue. For two elements 
so adverse in their nature, thus to 
associate and commingle as it were, 
presented such an anomaly, as, for 
the moment annihilated all idea 
that fire and water delighted in 
separation. 

Ohio. It it stated in one of the 
papers that carpeting, as handsome 
as Scotch or Venetian, and far su- 
perior in quality to the imported ar- 
ticle, is now made at the Steuben- 
ville Woollen Manufactory. 

The following resolutions, as we 
learn from the Ohio papers, have 
passed the legislature of that state. 

Resolved by the General Assembly 
of the State of Ohio, That the con- 
sideration of a system for the gradu- 
al emancipation of the people of 
colour keld in servitude in the Unit- 
States be recommended to the le- 
gislatures of the several States of 
the American Union, and to the 
Congress of the United States. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of 
this General Assembly a system of 
foreign colonization, with corres- 
pondent measures, might be adopt- 
ed, that would in due time, effect 
the entire emancipation of the slaves 
in our country, without any viola- 
tion of the national compact, or in- 
fringement of the rights of indi- 
viduals; by the passage of a law by 
the general government, (with the 
consent of the slaveholding states,) 
which should provide that all chil- 
dren of persons held in slavery, born 
after the passage of the law, should 
be free at the age of twenty-one 
years, (being supported during their 
minority by the persons claiming 
the services of their parents,) pro- 
vided they can consent to be trans- 
ported to the intended place of co- 
lonization. 

Resolved, That it is expedient 
that such a system should be predi- 
cated upon the principle that the 
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evil of slavery is a national one, and 
that the people and the States of 
this Union ought mutually to par- 
ticipate in the duties and burthens 
of removing it. 

Louisiana. Prince John of Wur- 
temburg lately paid a visit to New 
Orleans. This enterprisimg and in- 
telligent traveller has been engaged 
for nearly a year in traversing the 
western wilds in pursuit of objects 
of science. He has ascended the 
Mississippi and Missouri, and en- 
dured every hardship and fatigue to 
explore and develop the interesting 
natural history of this immense re- 
gion. His collections, we under- 
stand, are very numerous, and will 
add greatly to the enlightened views 
which the German literati are taking 
of our young and vigorous republic. 

The city of New Orleans now 
contains upwards of 50,000 persons, 
and employs about 200,000 tons of 
shipping. In the year 1761, it con- 
tained only one hundred miserable 
barracks, and three or four stone 
houses.—What a great improve- 
ment in the comparatively short 
space of sixty years! 

Mississippr. The town of Natchez 
was almost deserted during the pes- 
tilence, with which it was lately 
visited. 

Indiana, Nearly 6,000 gallons 
of wine were made last season by 
six vine-dressers.— An attempt was 
lately made tocall a convention for 
the purpose of amending the con- 
stitution, so as to admit of slavery. 
The votes were,—for the measure 
2,601,—against it 11,991. 

f{liinow. A diverting circum- 
stance respecting a case of divorce, 
has recently occurred in this state. 
The Kaskaskia paper contains at 
length the petitions of Catherine 
Wageman and Jchann H. C. Wage- 
man, reciprocally complaining of 
each other, and mutually praying 
the legislature to release them from 
their vows. ‘The legislature grant- 
ed their request; and in three 
months afterwards, the same parties 
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were again united in the bands of 
matrimony.- 

Alabama. Governor Pickens has 
put his veto on the resolution of the 
legislature, recommending General 
Jackson as a candidate, &c. assign- 
ing asa reason the impropriety of 
any legislative interference in the 
question. Had he signed the reso- 
lution it would have become a law 
of the state; and it would then have 
been his duty to promote the elec- 
tion of this person, by all the means 
in his power. This dilemma shows 
the absurdity of this species of legis- 
lation. 

Missouri. The annual swell in 
the Missouri river is from twenty to 
thirty feet, and commences with the 
spring, reaching its greatest height 
about the middle of June, or the 
first of July. This swell is a series 
of lesser floods, following each other 
in such rapid succession, as to pre- 
vent each from subsiding until the 
great result is produced. Nordoes 
it lose its majesty, its turbulence, or 
its power, ina day, or a week, ora 
month, as other rivers do; but, as in 
spring, succeeding floods raise the 
waters nearly level with the banks, 
by which it is confined; so, with the 
receding year, it sinks by degrees, 
until December’s snow and Janua- 
ry’s frost, bind it in ice. In these 
months it is always lowest. An 
expense of from twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars, would be enough 
to cut off all those dreadful sawyers 
and planters in the river, from the 
mouth of the Missouri to the mouth 
of the Kansas, level with or below 
the ice. The first swell, which is 
about the first of March, would re- 
move the obstructions thus cut off, 
and give sufficient water above the 
stumps to make the navigation safe. 

The Arkansas Territory. The 
Indians on the Arkansas river and 
its vicinity, are in a very disordered 
state, produced in part by the rem- 
nants of other tribes, having been 
removed into that territory in con- 
sequence of an exchange of their 
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lands elsewhere for lands here. brethren of the deceased should re- 
Some of these were fromtribes who ceive a certain amount of presents 
inherited ancient grudges against to indemnify them for their loss, and 
each other, and almost the whole of both parties were on the point of 
them are more or less dissatisfied shaking hands and lighting the pipe 
with the arrangements under which of conciliation, when Kishkauko, 
' our government has placed themin the notorious Saginaw chief, step- 
P this territory. Actual hostilities ped up to the slayer and with a 
have taken place, and the settlers single blow of his tomahawk. laid 
have suffered from their depreda- him dead at his feet. The Indians 
tions. present were very much astonished, 
A proposition has been made in and asked him the reason why he 
Congress to increase the number had interfered to prevent the opera- 
of Indian agents, and to send at tion of their old law? He replied 
least two into this district. To in his peculiar tone and manner— 

this a reply was made on the floor ‘* The law is now altered.” 
which we fear would furnish a Florida. Anew site for the seat 
clue to many of the Indian outra- of government of Florida, has lately 
ges, that occasionally shock our been selected by commissioners ap- 
feelings in the papers of the day. pointedfor that purpose. The spot 
It was said that the discontents of sclected is about a mile south west 
the mixed multitude of Indians who from the old deserted fields of Tal- 
Wad had been crowded and concentrated lahassi, about half a mile south of 
| on the Arkansas, were not to beas- the Okilockony and Tallahassi 
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| suaged by appointing agents. Those Trail; 18 miles from St. Marks; 15 
ts discontents were founded too deep- miles N. W. from the head of navi- 
iB ly to be reached by such a remedy. gation of the St. Mark’s river, and 
They were the consequences of the 10 miles N. E. from the head of Wa- 
oppressions exercised on the In- Kulla, which is navigable to its é 
dians in intrusions by the whites on source. The surrounding country 3 
bab their hunting grounds; a practice is represented to be beautifully va- 4 
| ; j that was carried to a pernicious ex- riegated with hill and dale, and 
” cess:—a single white hunter often covered with the finest timber—the 
having thirty, forty, and a hundred Jands are said to be the finest in the 
By {t hands employed at once in trapping, Territory of Florida, and are pecu- 
ue while the poor Indian owned but a__ liarly adapted to the cultivation of 
Pe single trap —The member conclu- cotton, and sugar cane. 
tr ded by observing, that if we would District of Columbia. Mr. John 
oe prevent the further effusion of Bailey, a clerk in the Department 
i | blood, it must be by an efficientsys- of State, who has resided in the 
a} tem of measures putting an endto District for nearly six years, was 
Ha this practice. lately elected a Representative in 
Ah Michigan Territory. Detroit, Congress from Massachussets. Con- 
i : —Lately a Chippewa Indian, liv- gress decided that he was not a resi- 
ng ing at Saginaw, was killed by a_ dent of that state within the mean- 
Ly neighbouring Indian of the same’ ing of the Const. U. S. Art 1.— 
a tribe. Agreeably to the old cus- Some of the inhabitants of the Dis- 
if’ if tom, the relatives of the deceased trict, with the view, no doubt, of 
ee ae met those of the slayer, forthe pur- creating a few offices, have petition- 
Halide pose of compromising the matter ed Congress to give them a territo- 
ne hte by receiving presents, or putting rial government, which cannot be 
u i the slayer to death. Atthecoun- done, in our apprehension, without 
4 j cil it was determined, that the analteration of the Constitution. 
pat 
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